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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rares. 


A ROSE. 


’Twas a Jacqueminot rose 

That she gave me at parting 
Sweetest flower that blows 
’Twas a Jacqueminot rose. 
In the lone garden close, 

With the swift blushes starting, 
"Twas a Jacqueminot rose 

That she gave me at parting. 


If she kissed it, who knows— 
Since I will not discover, 

And lone is that close— 

If she kissed it, who knows P 

Or if not the red rose, 
Perhaps then the lover ! 

If she kissed it, who knows, 
Since I will not discover? 

Yet at least with the rose 
Went a kiss that I'm wearing! 

More I will not disclose ; 

Yet at least with the rose 

Went ichose kiss no one knows, 
Since I'm only declaring 

That at least with the rose 
Went a kiss that I'm wearing. 


ee 
BIG LOAVES. 


THE largest loaves of, bread baked in the world are 
thosé of France atid Ifaly. The “pipe” bread of Italy 
is baked in loaves two and three feet long, while in 
France the loaves are made in the shape of very long 
rolls four and five feet in length, and in many cases 
even six feet. 

The bread of Paris is distributed almost exclusively 
by women, who go to the various bakehouses at 5.30 a m. 
and spend about an hour polishing up the loaves. 

After the loaves are thorvughly cleaned of dust and 
grit the “bread porter” proceeds on the round of her 
customers. Those who live in apartments or flats find 
their loaves leaning against the door. Restauranteurs, 
and those having street entrances to their premises, find 
their supply of the staff of life propped up against the 
front door. 

The wages earned by these bread carriers varies from 
a couple of shillings to half-a-crown a day, and their 
day’s work is completed by ten o'clock in the morning. 


—_—___.j.———__—- 
‘*‘ WHO SOLD THE BEST APPLES 7” 


WHILE Nathaniel Hawthorne was consul at Liverpool, 
a young Yankee walked into his office. The boy had 
left home to seek his fortune, but evidently had not 
found it. Homesick, friendless, nearly penniless, he 
wanted a passage home. The clerk said that Mr. 


Hawthorne could not be seen, and intimated that the 


boy was not an American, but was trying to steal a 
Pp 


to the little room and said to Mr. Hawthorne: ‘ Here’s 
a boy who insists upon seeing you. He says he’s an 
American, but I know he isn’t.” 

Hawthorne came out of the room and looked keenly at 
the eager, ruddy face of the boy. ‘“ You want a passage 
to America? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you say you're an American?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“From what part of America ?” 

“ United States, sir.” 

“What State?” 

“New Hampshire, sir.” 

“Town P” 

“ Exeter.” 

Hawthorne looked at him for a minute before asking 
him the next question: “ Who sold the kest apples in 
your town?” 

“Skim-Milk Folsom, sir,” said the boy, with glistening 
eyes, as the old familiar bye-word brought up the dear 
old scenes of home. 

“It's all right, sir,” said Hawthorne to the clerk ; 
“ give him a passage.” 

All rights reserved. 


assage. 
The boy stuck to his point, and the clerk at last went | 


TO INTEREST. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 7, 1895. 


| lips applied to the hole till 


Vill 


THIS MAN NEVER LIES DOWN. 


Wo.tpeMAN Friepricu, of Leipzig, who has lately 
made a prolonged tour of India, met a saint in the 
neighbourhood of the Cutch Steppes who had made a 
solemn vow never to sit or lie down for sleep or rest. 
Rao had refused to t him a boon; therefore, there 
was something in his life that kept him in disgrace with 
the divine powers, and he determined to propitiate his 
deity with his martyrdom of a life-long abstinence 
from sitting or lying down. 

In order to be able to keep his vow, he has been com- 
pelled to construct a kind of hanging mat for his back 
and shoulders, in which he hangs the livelong day 
reciting his penitential chants und prayers. Thus he 
eens at night, ard in this peslion he must eat and 
drink, as he Las grown too weak to cither walk or stand 


ee 


SCIENTIFIC STEALING. 


“THE teaching of science in schools may. be all very 
good,” said a grocer, “ but, like everything else, it has 
its disadvantages. 

“The other day one of my plate-glass windows was 
slightly chipped in a part behind which was a stock of 
raisins packed rather tightly. As a result of this 
damage there was formed a little hole, so small that a 
raisin could only with difficulty be forced through. As 
J was not insured, I did not bother to have wu new window 
put in, but I was soon compelled to. 

“One scientific youngster, who had learned that 
‘nature abhors a vacuum,’ made use of that axiom in 
what was to me a very undesirable manner. 

“He applied his lips to the little hole, and by creating 
a vacuum in his mouth in the simple and well-known 
way, coaxed one raisin after another into the hole, and 
then drew it out with a pin. 

“I didn’t notice it then, and probally should not have 
discovered it at all, had the youngster top the secret to 
himself. But a day or two after he returned with a 
whole crowd of boys. Imagine my surprise when I dis- 
covered that he was hiring out my wilow at a piece of 
slate pencil a time. Each boy was permitted to keep his 

he succeeded in bringing a 
raisin into position, whence it could be conveniently 
taken out with the pin.” 


—_—_—_——_~ f= 
AN IDEAL COMMONWEALTH. 


Sr. K1upa is an ideal commonwealth. 

Each morning the adult population will consult 
together as to what business is to enguye their attention 
during the day. 

Even the most simple affairs of daily life are seriously 
debated—all work in union, and for the common good. 

Shops there are none, and go fur as I could see, barter 
is unknown. 

The cliffs of St. Kilda are divided equally amongst 
the inhabitants, just like so many allotment gardens, 
and a man seldom poaches on the preserves of his 
neighbours. Each year the rocks are portioned out 
anew, the Saxon Mod or Council assembling for the 
purpose, su that no vested interests accrue in cliffs that 
are more prolific in bird-produce than others. 

The adjacent islands of Doon, Soay, Borreay. aud the 
several “stacks.” are common property, and are hunted 
at intervals by a party despatched in one of the boats 
for the purpose, the produce of the expedition being 
shared equally. 

The fulmar is the national bird of St. Kilda. 

No gamekeeper watches his preserves more jealously 
than the St. Kildan his fulmar nurseries, aud every 
time during the fortnight I was there, when I went near 
to the cliffs where the highly-prized bird was breeding, 
if Ichanced to have a gun with me, several men and 
boys were sure to follow and’ warn me off the sacred 
spot. 

Phe difficulty of climbing the huge cliffs of St. Kilda 
scems to have been exaggerated, for they are much 
broken into ledges, and rarely descend shecr to the sea. 

The St. Kildans, none the Teas are exceedingly proud 
of their agility as cragsmen, and it is still the case that 
no lad can hope to secure a wife unless he has performed 
certain set feats of climbing. 
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Brariomens’ Hatz. [Prick One Penny. 


TRICKING PUBLICANS)? 


“It is hard to get a really honest assistant,” said a 

fican to P.W. the other day. “The little money 
machines you see in most public-houses are used more 
as safeyuards aguinst schemers given to ‘ringing the 
changes,’ than as preventives of dishonesty on the part 
of the assistants. Not long ago I was forced to dis- 
charge a man who had been with me for two years, and 
who, I believe, had been robbing me all the time. He 
did it by the aid of outside chums. One of the fellows 
would enter when the shop was quiet, and, presenting 
a shilling for a quartern of gin, say, would receive 
change for half-a-crown. This dodge is often worked, 
and one must have the eyes of a lynx to detect the 
robbery. 

“Money exposed inside the bar, so us to be easily 
‘ come-at-uble ’ when change is required, is a temptation 
to thieves which they can hardly resist. Those fellows 
go round from public-house to public-house with the 
object of surreptitiously ‘lifting’ uny gold or silver that 
muy be within reach. Ore of them carries what appears 
to an ordinary walking-stick, but which is really a 
blind telescope. By pressing a spring in the butt t vis 
innocent looking stick becomes elonguted some eight or 
ten feet. On the extreme tip is a strong magnet or very 
adhesive birdlime, by which money—gold or silver—can 
be easily ‘conveyed’ from the shelves to the thief’s 
pocket. While this little game is in progress the 
fellow’s comrades keep the assistants engaged. The 
stick is called the ‘kiss me-quick.’ 

“Only a month or two ago I was robbed of between 
five and six pounds by a sham plumber. It was this 
way. The man entered my shop early in the morning 
with a bundle of tools on his back—there was only a 
young girl inside— and asked to be ullowed to exumine 
the machines and beer pumps, stating that he was o 
foreman in the employ of Messrs. Blank and Co., who 
made the machines and kept them in repair. After 
about a quarter of an hour's inspection, he pronounced 
them all right and departed, having extracted from the 
shelf five pounds eleven—a good day's work for a bosus 
plumber. 

“ But of all the ingenious thieving devices the ‘ canary’ 
dodge is the smartest. The fellow enters the bar witha 
bag; his * pal,’ who is there before him, quietly imbibing 
a ‘four-half,’ carelessly asks this stranger what the lag 
contains. ‘Acanary,’ is the reply, and the owner forth- 
with proceeds to open the bag. By some maladroitness 
the canary escapes, and flies inside the bar, hopping from 
bottle to bottle and glass to glass. The young woman 
inside cannot recapture the fugitive, and the owner 
laughingly slips inside. Then the robbery is committed. 
Those thieves’ canaries are carefully trained to their 
work; the house is well spotted beforehand, and the 
scheme is generally tried on when there is only one 
assistant inside the bar.” 


aio 


Boy: “I want to buy sume paper.” 

Dealer: “ What kind of paper?” 

Boy :‘ You'd better give me fly paper. I want to 
make a kite.” 


—> 3 - 


“TD RECENTLY performed four marriage ceremonies in 
twenty minutes,” remarked the Rev. Mr Thirdly. 

“That was at the rate of twelve knots an how,” 
added Miss Flypp. 


—_—» § oe 


To the large number of stories of the “ meanest man” 
which are frequently related, one should be added of a 
certain Frenchman, famous for his habit of grumbling 
at everything and on every occasion. He was attacked 
by inflammatory rheumatism, and was carefully nursed 
by his wife, who was very devoted to him, in spite of his 
fault-finding disposition. His suffering caused her to 
burst into tears sometimes as she sat by his bedside. 

One day a friend of this invalid came in and asked 
him how he was getting on. 

; Gee badly,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘and it’s all my wife's 
ault.” 

“Ts it possible?” asked the friend, in surprise. 

“Yes. The doctor told me that humidity was bad for 
me, and there that woman sits and cries, just. to make it 
moist in the room.” 


GUILTY GOLD is creating quite a sensation in the City. You should make a point of reading this most instructive story. See page 137. 
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A SHOT IN THE DARK. 


Turre was a scene of much festivity in the officers’ mess 
of the Cornish regiment, whose encampment was situate 


cn the edge of the great plain adjoining the military can- , 


tonment of Cawn; 


The regiment ted waly come out to India the preceding | 


year, and already it had not only made its mark in polo 
tournaments and raco meetings, but to-day one of its 
officcrs—a junior lieutenant—had still further covered lis 


corps and himself with ylory by winning the Gold Cup, a | 


valuable piece of plate offered by a wealthy Rajah for com- 


petition at the Annual District Race Meeting, one of the i 


most important in India. 

The officers of the regiment had for the most part het 
heavily on the event and won a considerable amount of 
moncy, 89 that they were naturally elated with themselves; 
and the gallant Colonel—at most times a strict martiret in 
the mess-room no Icss than on parade—had relaxed his 
usnally severe manner somewhat, and was almost as el.ted 
as any of those present. 

In the centre of the table stood the much-prized trophy, 
and it was’not until this had been filled and emptied more 
than once by being passed round after the manner of a 
loving cup, that the signal was given by the Colonel for the 
convivial assemblage to break up, ke himself setting the 
example by going off to his own quarters. 


' 
Two of the men passed close by the sentry on duty 
nearest to the mess, and being intent in conversation, | 


failed to return his salute. 

“They say Trevelyan had a very Ind time of it to-day ; 
he was about the only one of us who did not back young 
Lukin’s mount.” 


“ All through that confounded jezlous disposition of his. \ 


He never forgave Lukin over that affair at home: ” 

“No, and I don’t suppose he ever will. Guod-night.” 

“Good-night ; or rather, gocd-morniny. I heard one 
o'clock strike over a quarter of an hour aye.” 

As the two men entered their respective quarters the 
sentry looked after them, and said aloud, although iu a 
voice as if speaking to himself: 

“So the Captain be in a bad way for money, he he: well, 
‘tis a sure thing the old Baronet at home can't help him 
much, ’tis all they could do to keep things going afore I 
‘listed, and I s’pose things ain't improved much since.” 

The slow drawling tone in which these words were spoken, 
accompanied as they were by a broad accent, denoted 

lninly enough that the sentry was, what they say at 
ome, from the West Countree ; ner would the supposition 
havo been incorrect. The son of a small farmer in Cornwall, 


when times became extra kad, he cecided to enlist, and his | 


choice of the Cornish regiment was mainly influenced by 
the fact that Sir William Trevelyan, the Squire of the 
parish, had a son serving as a captain in the same. 

On occasions, when circumstances permitted, Captain 
Trevelyan had said a kind word or two to the big stalwart 
Cornish lad, whom he had known from a boy ; and who in his 
echooldays had assisted him in many a fishing and birds- 
nesting expedition. 

Hence it came about that between the officer and private, 
each serving their country, although in totally different 
spheres, in far-away India, there was a kind of union as it 
were, the common tie of home. 


After the two officers had passed, Private Willyams, who | 


had been standing at case at the cud of his first twenty 
minutes of duty, shouldered his rifle and marched to and 
fro on his post. 

In less than half an hour the last light had been 
extinguished in the mess-room, and the waiters, tired out 
with their day’s exertions, had locket up the place and 
glully gone to their quarters. * 

Ding-dong; ding-dong ; two o'clock. * Only an hour more, 
and then four hours on the guard bed,” was the sentry’s 
inward comment. “I wonder how the old folks be at home,” 
and his thoughts travelled far acrozs the intervening ocean, 
and he fell a thinking of sweet Mary Treyowan and the rest 
of them, not omitting the Syuire and his Luly. 

Suddenly his musings ceazed. In the stillness of the night 
a sound had fallen upon his ear, and his attention was 
immediately arrested ; it had, he thought, proceeded from 
the mess bungalow, and his cyes travelled instinctively in 
that direction. All was still. Nobody moving. And he 
said to himself he must have been mis‘aken. 

Still his reveric bad been effectually dispelle-l, aud he 
moved up and down on his post at a quicker step than 
usual. Ha! what wasthat? The door of the mess bunga- 
low was being noiaelessly opened from the inside. His eyvs 
cowld not be deceiving him! No; for in another instant 


tho head and shoulders of a man appeared who looked | 


stealthily around. 
The sentry was standing in the shadow of his sentry- 
box, and the inystcrious individual, whoever he was—a 


native apparently judging by his garments—evidently did | 


not notice him, as he camo ont into the open and began to 
move swiftly aud silently away. To open the brecch of his 
Tee-Metford and rapidly insert 2 ball cartridge was the work 
of amoment. But the click of the bolt as it shot home into 
its place was evidently heard by the marauder, who half- 
halted, and tuned suddenty round, disclosing his features 
in so doirz. 
net of raising to his shoulder, dropped by his side, as he 
amuttered: “Good Heavens, it can't he.” 

Secing he was observed, the tizme in the long white 
cloak took to his heels, and in a very short space of time 
had disappeared in rear of the bungiltow, 

he sentry stood as if rooted to the sz ot, his eyes fixed 
and staring, and his whole body trembling with nervons 
excitement. Ding-done. ‘The regiuental clock chimed the 


It was not until 


half-hour, and still he did rot moe 


voment. 


Then, giving himself 2 shake after the manner of one | fired at a man last night is Private Willyams, of my. 


The sentry’s rifle, which he had been in the | 


\ in full uniform hurried up. 


at last, he his right hand over his eyes two or three 
times quickly, shook his head as if doubting his own 
identity, and, taking steady and deliberate aim into the 
air, fired. Having done so, he faced round in the direction 
of the guard-room and waited events. 

He had not long to wait; inan incredibly short space of 
time the sergeant in charge of the guard had brought a 
file of men, at the double, to where he was standing. 
| “Thank Gawd he ain’t shot hisself,” was his first remark, 
‘on seeing the sentry standing erect with his rifle at the 
1 post. 

* What is it, my man?” 

“4 minute or two ago I thought I heard a noise, and 
almost directly I seo a man in a white cloak, a native, I 
i think, but Icouldn’t get a sight of his face, stealing away 
' from the mess-room door. I challenged—he ran—and I let 
' drive at ‘im.” 

“Did he fall?” looking in the direction of the bungalow. 

“No; but I think I must have hit ‘un, he zimmed to give 
a jwnp just as I fired.” 

* Then heean't have gone far 7 Now, twoof you take charge 
of the post, and you Willyams come along with me and 
show me whereabouts he was when you fired.” 

“It ‘ud be just about here, Sergeant, so neir as Tecan 
inake out,” critically surveying the spot—a rongh gravel 
yathzas if looking for any sign of blood. 

* And which way did he go” 

“Right away thicky road,” with a gesture of the hand, 
denoting the open country beyond. 

“ Well, we shall find him if he’s hit, as you say ; but here 
comes the horderly hofficer of the day,” as a licutenant 
“Tenshun. Shoulder beans.” 


* What's up, Sergeant?” 
* Private Willyams ses, sir, as how he see 9 man—a 


native, he thinks—come out of the me33-room, and as he 
didn’t stop to his challenge he fired.” 

* Did you hit him?” 

“I can't say, but he gived a jump, sir. He was just here, 
sir, where I be standing now, sv well as I can tell.” 

“He gave a jump, did he? Then I suppose you fired 
low, not wanting to kill him outright, aud most likely your 
shot struck the ground. We shall see in the morning; best 
not trample ahout the spot now. Now, Sergeant, we had 
hetter go into the mess-room and see if anything has been 
stolen. All the plate was wed last night at mess, you 
know.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Here; have you got a match ? 
switch of the electric light is.” 

“Here you are, sir.” 

“That's right. Oh, kere it is,” and, pressing a button, 
the room was instantly as light as day. 

“'The iness chest broken up, by Jove!” 

There was no mistaking it ; the lid of the big oak chest 
containing the regimental plate had been wrenched 
violently open and the contents strewn all over the 
vlace. 
; “Send a man, Sergeant, to fetch the hend waiter; no, 
you stop here with this man, and give me your rifle, my 
man ”—to Willyams—* that'll do,” taking it from him, and 
examining the shell still in the breech ; ‘he’s right, it was 
hall, not Llonk,”’ was hia significant remark, as instead of 
handing it lack to him, he stood it up against the table— 
“Jet nobody touch that till I come back, Sergeant.” 

The vnusual noise had aroused the encampment, and 


I don't know where the 


' before the lientepant returned with the dazed, and half- 


asleep messman, several other officers had congregated ; 
amongst them being the Colonel. F 

The orderly officer suluted him, aud stated what he had 
done. 

“Quite right,” was his comment; and then to the 
Sergeant : “ March that man Willyams to the guard-room ; 
have him searched and kept under strict supervision until 
you bring him before me in the morning.” 

“Yea, sir. Shoulder harms; quick mar-r-r-ch!” 

“ Now, messinan, what's missing ?” 

“Tho plate seems all right, sir, but I can’t see the gold 
cup, sir, What Mr. Lukin wonned yesterday, and I know I 
put it away—less than two hours ago.” 

«Look again, man.” 

The man did as he was bid, and only repeated his 
statement. 

“The rascal knew what to take, anyway. That is the 
only thing in the chest which docs not bear the regimental 
crest. He would have been afraid to take any of that, I 
suppose, knowing he dare not offer it for sale to anybody ; 
but the gold cup was plain; the Rajah stipulated it should 
not he engraved in any way tillafter it ied been won, and if 
' the robber can get away down country he can casy enough 

find a purchaser for it, and no questions asked, Lukin 
ought to know of this at once. 

ss as there youare: I'm more sorry than I can tell you, 
} nay Tad.” 

“DT heard what you were saying, sir; it isn’t the value of 
the thing so much T care vbout, as the loss to the regiment.” 
+. Well, it is evident nothins cin be done till the morning. 
Lock the pleee up, messman, and, Licutenant Greyson —— ” 

« Yes, sir.” é 


“Place an extra sentry on this place. It's not much 
use now, perhaps, hut with the chest in its present condition 
it is not worth while to run any risk.” 

The Cvlonel notified that he would have the prisoner 
brought before him carly in the morning. 

On being placed in’ one of the guard-room cells tho 
ex-sentry made no remark, and in answer to the numerous 
inquiries to “tell all about it,” answered in a doyzed 
tone that he had told all he knew, and he supposed he 


! would be lagged for what he couldn't help. 


Just prior to the hour named by the Colonel for the 
prisoner to be brought  hefore him, Captain Trevelyan 
walked into the guard-room. ‘The men all stood to 
attention. 

“T have just heen told, Sergeant, that the sentry who 


who has becn dreaming, and wants to be sure he is awake | company.” 


oS eS ee eee 


“Yes, sir. Would you like him brought out ?” 

“ I’ go and see him, Sergeant.” 

« Yes, sir. 

The two men were : A I seam | each other. “ You 
can go, Sergeant,” sa officer. 

“ What's the meaning of this? You say you saw——" 

“Stop, sir. Before Heaven I swear I did see you!” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, sir, you. They do say, sir, you've been hit hart 
over the races, and that you be short of money, and—— " 

“ Are you mad? Man--—” 

“No, Master Thomas,” calling him by the old familia: 
name, “I bain’t mad, but you must ha’ been. Yes, ves 
that’s it, you was mad; of course you was, and you did it 
out of spite to Mr. Lukin. That's it,” excitedly, “I sev it 
all now, but it ain’t too late, sir—you go, sir; there’s nobu.), 
about much as yet. You go; mount yer ‘oss and ride, rid 
like mad, like you used to; ride out in the plain out .- 
sight, not too far, else that ’ad spoil it all—but jest half . 
mile, say, and hide it—hide it in a bush, or somewher- 
and then don’t ’ee see, sir, don’t ‘ee see, I'll own up; I'l 
say I took it. Yes, I took it and hid it, thinking t. 
go and get it when all this had blowed over, and youll 
he clear, sir, clear, and they’ll never know at home, sir, and 
as for me, well, they can’t hang me, can they?” anxiously : 
“all they can do is to put me in quod, and I don't ii::.1 
that, I don’t mind anything to save the name, sir, Nuw.c. 
‘ee, sir, do 'ee go and do as I tell ’ee—do ee, now.” 

Captain Trevelyan’s face had become ashen white, and: - 
he walked to and fro the perspiration stood out on his tu: -- 
head like heavy rain drops —at last he spoke: 

“You're right—I did ae it—and do you know if J co. 
turn that—that thing into money— by melting it dow: 
and I've got a thing all ready to do it—within forty-ci. 1 
hours, I'm a ruined man—ah, worse than that, disgrace 1 
1 have no reason, as you know, t> like Mr. Lukin, but hh! 
friend, Captain Jucas, hates me, yea, hates me, and Tow 
him two thousand pounds for bets, which must be pail — 
must, do you understand ?—before mid-day to-morrow. 
otherwise I shall be posted as a defaulter,and shall have t. 
leave the army with the brand of a rogue upon me! Whi. 
you suggest is impossible, and do you think I could sli. 
an innocent man to suffer—no, a thousand times, no! ”’ 

A ringing of the bell in the cell, the thick walls anit 
dense iron door made it impossible for a knock from t!.. 
outside to be heard by its occupant. The Captain opened 
the door to the Serjeant, who saluted, and handed haa a 
letter. 

“The post-orderly saw you come in, and left tL:., 
sir.” 

Mechanically he tore it open. glanced at the content-. 
and, having done so, fell in & dead faint. A bank drafé fo: 
£5,000 fluttered on to the floor; the Serjeant was only 
human, and, before he attended to the prostrate figure, h. 
glanced at tho letter, still held open in his hand. Its con- 
tents were as follows: “Sir,—We have the honow t. 
inform you that, by a sal accident, your uncle, the Earl ct 
Lismore, died on the 20th June last, and has left you hi: 
sole heir. Thinking you may wish to return to Englanl 
immediately, we inclose a draft on the Bank of Indiz fo. 
£5,000.” 

“Bring some water here, one of you; the Captain has 
had a faint.” 

Gradually the prostrate man regained consciousness, an 1 
his eye falling on the letter in his hand he suddenly seemed 
to realise what had occurred. With a feeble attempt at 2 
smile, he said: “I'm all right now, Sergeant, but 1 never 
remember to have fainted in my life before, this letter con- 
tains some—er— startling intelligence—and I—er— fency 
—I shall resign my commission almost immediately.” 

Then, looking at Willyams, he said, with 6mphasis; “I wi:! 
yo straight and see the Colonel at once, and speak to him on 
your behalf; I don’t think you need be under any appreher:- 
sion as to the result.” 

The Colonel was entering the office when the Captain 
accosted him. 

“Can I have a few words with you in private, Colonel ? ” 

“ Certainly ; come inside.” 

The few words extended to over an hour, and when th: 
interview was at length over, and Private Willyams wa: 
brought up; the non-com. in charge remarked to himsc'f, 
and repeated it at the scrgeants’ mess later on, that hv 
never in all his life see the chief look 80 fierce. 

In a few well-timed words he admonished Privat. 
Willyams as to the necessity of being cool and collected 
when on duty, especially “sentry go,” adding: “Had your 
aim been steady last night the thief would probably never 
have got away.” 

As he said these words he looked at the man before kim 
as if he would read his very innermost thoughts; hut 
Private Willyams’ face was as impassive as that of 2 
statue. 

“That will do; you can consider yourself at liberty.” 

An hour later Captain Trevelyan rode into the square, 
hastily dismounted, and made his way to Licutenint 
Lukin’s quarters. 

“Thave found it, and here it ia,” he shouted hysterically ; 
and then he went on to say he had been for a ride, and hi: 
attention had been attracted to a bit of rough scrub in 
which one of his terriers was busy foraging, and to his un- 
bounded surpris> he saw something glitter, little suspectin.- 
what it was. He proceeded to investigate, when, lo! anil 
Lehold, it was the missing cup. So you sec the fellow e2 
sentry was right, after all; he did hit the beggar.” 

Before noon Captain ‘Trevelyan had sent in his paper. 
which were accepted hy his Colonel, and the next DP. snd). 
hoat conveyed him to Englind, 


* * * e m 


A month later Private Willyams reecived a remittance 
from his father, which enabled him to buy his discharyc. 
and he and Mary Tregowan were married soon after hi: 
return home, Captain Trevelyan claiming the right on the 
score of/boyish friendship with the bridegroom to act as 
hest man on the occasion. 


et —f 
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WHAT ANCIENT ATHLETES 
COULD DO. 


WITu reference to the ancicnt3, we know very little 
of the real performances of their athletes. It is only 
very occasionally that any of the classical historians 
relate details, and some of those are obviously incorrect. 
For instance, it is recorded that the Grecian Phayllos, 
with the aid of “halteeres,” leapt a distance of 55 feet. 
“ Halteeres” were something similar to our dumb bells, 
which the Greeks held in their hands when leaping. 
They put their arms back, and swinging them forward 
with a sudden motion took the leap. 

There is no doubt their use enabled them to jump 
further than they could have done without them. This 
bas been proved by experience. But, after allowing 
everything for the superior 
skill which the ancient Greeks 
probably possessed in the 
application of the power of 
these “ halteeres,” they being 
in the habit of constantly using 
them, it is incredible that they 
could have succeeded in jump- 
ing with them double the 
distance that it has been 
possible to cover in modern 
times. 

Nearly all the performances 
which ure mentioned in ancient 
E history are mythical, but 
O° fgfeeh ac occasionally we find one, such 

‘. as the account of Leander 
swimming the Hellespont, by which we can gauge their 
reputed acts, and then we generally find them, as in 
this instance, what would be thought nothing of at the 
present time. 

The late Captain Webb some few years back created 
an immense sensation by swimming from England to 
France across the Straits of Dover, a feat infinitely 
yreater than Leander’s. So far he is the only person 
who has ever done so, and his record still stands. But 
he lost his life in attempting to swim down Niagara 
Rapids, a feat which has been successfully accomplished 
by an American. 

Take, again, running. It would seem that our modern 
athletes are able to accomplish more than those of 
ancient Greece. The foot races at the Olympic games 
were of three lengths, namely, once over the course, or 
“stadion,” as it was called, and which became the unit 
of the Greek roud measure, being 600 Greck feet, equal 
to 606 feet 9 inches English, according to Dr. W. 
Smith's comparative tables (other authorities, however, 
differing from them); twice over 
it—that is, from one end to the 
other and back again; and third, 
twelve, twenty, or twenty-four 
times over, for the various reports ~=" 4 ~ 
ure not clear as to which it was. 

Taking the longest distance, this 
would only be 14,562 Enylish —— 
feet, or just over two and three 

uarter miles, and yet, when the 

partan Ladas drop’ down 
dead on completing this course, 
apparently it was not considered 
iw matter of great surprise, for it 
was evidently thought a wonderful performance for an 
uthlete to be able to run so far. 

Now our runners would make light of such a distance, 
and races for twenty miles or more continually take 
place. Iam quite aware of the saying that “it is the 
pace that kills,” and we have no means of telling at 
what pace the competitor at the Olympic games went— 
possibly at one so great that no person at present living 
could emulate it; and, of course, it ce possible to 
use so much exertion in running a much less distance 
than two and three-quarter miles that nature could not 
stand the strain. 

But it is only reasonable to suppose that a Grecian 
athlete would consider the distance he had to run, and 
regulate his pace accordingly, and would not attempt to 
“sprint ethat is, to run at the highest possible speed— 
for the whole way; and I am rather disposed to the 
view that the men of the present day have greater 
physical power than the ancients. 


> fo 


UNSOPHISTICATED Cook: “If you please, mum, the 
butcher says I shall get five per cent. on all the orders 
I give him. What does that mean?” 

istress: “It means, Mary, that we shall have a new 
butcher.” 


en eee ae 


A MIDDLE-AGED man, of tall, slender build, and 
earnest cast of countenance, stepped into a hatter's 
shop and removed the wrappings from a soft felt hat 
that he carried in his hand. 

“How much will it cost to have this dyed a light 
grey-—to match my hair?” he inquired. 

: ce will cost you at least four shillings,” replied the 
hatter. 


The caller wrapped it up again. 


“I won't pay it,” he said decidedly. “For two 
shillings and ape I can get my hair ied to match 
the hat. Good-day, sir.” 


| possess superb collections of gems, almost priceless in 


| of years. 


HORSE TORTURE. 


Suittine a horse's nostrils is still practised in some 
parts of the world, as in Persia, Mongolia, and even in 
northern Africa, und ponies with slit nostrils are often 
seen in the Himalayas and in Afghanistan. This 
mutilation is resorted to in the erroneous belief that the 
horse can inhale more air when going at a fast pace, and | 
also that it prevents neighing, a disqualification of much | 
importance during war, or when it is desiruble to travel 

| 
| 
| 


as silently as possible. 

It was practised in Hungary not long ago, if we are 
to accept us evidence the copy of a Aulsbed eketch of a 
horse's head, by the celebrated Zoffani, given in Colonel 
Hawilton’s work on horses. 

A very barbarous and useless operation for the 
prevention of stumbling in horses was fashionable | 
towards the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries. This was the exposure of the 
tendon of a muscle that assists in dilating the nostrils, 
and twisting it round two or three times, when it was 
divided. 

—_——>}o—__—___ —_ 


HARD WORK TO GET A BATH. 


A youne French explorer, M. Gaston Donnet, gives 
some vivid descriptions of the French colony in Senegal. 
The following happened at Saint Louis, the capital, 
a dull, unprogressive French colonial town, eaten up 
with red tape and officialism. M. Donnet tells us that 
he and a fellow-traveller wanted to take a bath. There 
is no establishment in the capital of Senegal. 

i Boone had it that it was possible to hire baths at the 
ospital. 

“Certainly; take seats. Your names, surnames, and 
birthplaces?” was the answer to the inquiry of the 
travellers for a bath. 

“ But we only want a bath.” 

“ Exactly. hat is your nawe, and where and when 
were you born, and are be Government servants, soldiers, 
or officers? No; well the rules do not provide for this. 
Wait a minute. I will read them over again. Yes, here 
is your cuse. You first make out on stumped paper an 
application to the Governor of the colony. After 
favourable notice from the Governor, you send another 
application to the chief colonial doctor, who will send 
for you and will examine you.” 

~ But we are not ill.” 

“It isthe rule. Having examined you, the doctor will 
vive you two non-commissioned officers’ bath tickets, to 
be delivered to the assistant doctor.” 

* Why non-commissioned officers’ bath 2” 

“In our accounts we recognise only two categories of 
persons, officers and civil servants, the latter taking j 
rank with officers and petty officers. You ure not an ; 
official at all. If officers were to find you in their baths 
they would probably make a row.” 

* How long will all these formalities take?” 
next question. 

“Oh, no time at all. Two or three days. provided | 


that your application is approved at Government 
House.” 


was the | 


—————~§.—__ 
JEWELS THAT MAY NOT BE SOLD. | 


ENGLAND is the only country in the world where the 
nobility are in the habit of entailing their jewe!s. Some 
of the great houses of the aristocracy. such as that of 
Cavendish, whose head is the Duke of Devenshire ; that 
of Bentinck, whose head is the Duke of Portland; and 
that of Lennox, whose chief is the Duke of Richmond, 


value, and which have been in the fawilies for hundreds | 


hey cannot be sold or diverted from the head of the 
house, and even if they are pledged for loans the person 
with whom they are piiged is forced by law to return 
them to the estate, even without payment of his loan, 
on the death of the peer or peeress i offered them as 
security for money Bivaticed 

Moreover, like the entailed landed property, the heir- 
loom jewels do not remain with the widow, but are 
passed on immediately to the wife of the successor in 
the title. 

When gounk Lord Dudley married the erstwhile shop- 
girl, Rachael Gurney, a few years ayo, his still beautiful | 
and young-looking mother, the widowed countess, had | 
to surrender to her daughter-in-law most of the magni- 
ficent and world-famed jewels with which she had | 
delighted to adorn her person during the twenty-five | 
years of her married life. 

Of course, jewellery thus entailed cannot be seized |; 
for debt, and thus it is that these collections of gems 
have remained intact and ever increasing throughout 
the course of years. The inauguration of the new 
fashion of divorce has led to a good many complications 
of a legal character in connection with this practice of 
entailing family jewels. 

Formerly divorce was so costly and so intensely diffi- 
cult to obtain that the question did not arise; but now 
that divorces are so customary among the nobility there 
are constant conflicts arising in connection with the 
family jewels, the wife, as a rule, putting forth every 
effort to retain them. 


| 
| 
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HOW MR. ALMA-TADEMA WORKS. 


Visitors to this accomplished artist's charms 
house cannot fail to note the profusion of flowers whic 

everywhere abound, yreat bowers of roses, or vases of 
re, se and acacia, being particularly conspicuous, all 
of them being arranged with a view to artistic effect, 


| the flowers that have illuminated so many of Mr. Alma- 


Tademu’s recent successes having been painted from life. 

Much of his best work is done in the early morning, 
when London is only half awake, and the reason for this 
is that as a boy, when his relatives were averse to 
his following art as a profession, his ultimate desti- 
nation being the law, the only opportunity he could 
find for prosecuting his studies was by rising early in 
the morning, and the habit thus acquired has clung to 
him since. 

The artistic decoration of his own house has always 
heen a pleasurable task, and it must have been a sad 


| blow to him for his residence at North Gate, Regent's 


Park, which had, by means of his skill, become trans- 
formed into “a palace of exotic beauty,” to Le reduced 
in a moment to a complete wreck by an explosion which 
took place on a barge passing along the Regent's 
Canal close by. 

It s: eaks well for the artist's indomitable pluck that 
he speedily set to work and eventimlly made it us pretty 
as before. : 

He has a method of his own in regard to his work. 

Having decided on the subject for a picture, his first 
sketch is done lightly, ut directly, on the canvas 
or panel destined! to bear the finished production 
eventually. 

He takes infinite pains to arrange, and, if necessary, 
rearrange the groups of figures to be depicted, until his 
artistic eye is satisfied that the whole composition hangs 
well together, and that the future spectator will feel 
carried ulong, irresistibly as it were, to the chief incident 
of the scene. 

The sketching in of the figures, as of the flowers, is 
invariably done from Nature. 

Eometimes the figures are merely defined in some 
neutral colour, at others they ure painted in at once. 

The whole canvas is then filled in so as to hide the 
disturbing whiteness of the material. 

When this has been done the actual hard work com- 
mences. 

Formerly, if a picture was intended to contain elaborats 
architecture, an assistant would be instructed to draw— 
ona piece of paper of corresponding size tu the canvas— 
the entire building. the parts intended for representition 
being drawn accurately tu scale. 

The process, however, seldom proved entirel 
factory, and was ultimately abandoned. The pen now 
adopted by Mr. Alma-Tiwema is to himself work out the 
Vackground of such pictures, and in many instances he 
docs sv with such absolute success that an actual 
building might be constructed without the architect 
having any other plans for guidance. 

In the same way the elaborately coiffured and draped 
fixnres, as they appear in the completed pictures, are in 
every instance diawn direct from life. At times, how- 
ever, the artist will pause in painting, and proceed to 
make a delicate pencil drawing of the detuils of a 
yarment, the pose of a figure, or the mere turn of a wrist 
or arm, leaving, in fact, no detail to chance, but working 
out each as if it were of paramount importance. And 
herein lies the secret, probably, of his well-earned success 
in the world of art. 

It may not be out of place to mention that at the age 
of fourteen he had painted a very good likeness of his 


satis- 


| sister, and two yeara later an even better one of himself 


—— §¢ —__—_. 
MULTIPLIED. 


Tie fly that once through Tara's hal!s 
Went buzzing sad and lone. 
Has now a multitude of friends, 
A family well grown ; 
And when old Tara falls asleep 
On each warm summer day. 
They meet on his hald pate and dance 
Tarara-boom-de-ay. A 
—j— - 
Day: “I have a device to increase the speed of tram- 
cars. 
Weeks: ° That won't bring you a fortune; get up a 
scheme to increase the speed of the people who have to 
chase them.” 


———» =. — 


He: “If you loved me why did you at first refuse 
me ¥ 
She: I wauted to see what you would do.” 
He: * But I might have rushed off without waiting 
for an explanation.” 
She: “I had the door lovked.” 
—> § = —_. 


A WELL-KNOWN lawyer on circuit in the North of 
England, curious to know how a certain juryman arrived 
at his verdict, meeting him one day, ventured to ask : 

“Well,” replied he, * Ima plain man. and I like to be 
fair to everyone. I don't go by what the witnesses say, 
I don't go by what the lanes say, and I don't wo hy 
what the judges say ; but I look at the man inthe dock, 
and I say: * He must have dou? something or he wouldu’t 
be there,’ so I bring them all in guilty.” 


Won't these things ever get dry? No, never! Well, then, I'll take them all in. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


2565. In which Country is it Found most Difficult to get 
Individuals to Act as Members of Parliament? 


In England, on account of the ra involved by a 
Parliamentary life. At the time of the recent General 
Election the Liberals were faced by anything but un 
easy task to nominate candidates to contest every seat 
on their behalf. There were over 100 constituencies in 
which the Unionist candidate was unopposed. The 
common craving for notoriety, however, and the avowed 
belief of nine men out of ten that they are born states- 
men and orators, prevents the supply actually from 
falling short of the demand in any civilised country in 
the world. After England it is probably in Bavaria 
that the greatest difficulty is experienced in finding men 
who are prepared to stand for election tothe House of 
Representatives. 


2627. Why was Egypt the Cradle of Eastern Civilisation? 


Because of its geographical position and the peculiar 
conditions of its agriculture. Commanding, as it did, 
the entrance of the Nile, the largest river of the old 
world, and adjoining both the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, it was exceedingly well placed for 
commerce, which has a great civilising power. Bounded 
on the south and west by desert, its inhabitants were 
subject to attack by wandering tribes, who inhabit such 
districts where settled dwellings are impossible, and 
thus were acted upon by the civilising power of war. 
‘The periodic inundations of the Nile, with its deposits 
of mud, made the country extremely fertile, and thus a 
leisured class could soon be supported, which could turn 
its mind to intellectual improvement, and such studies 
were directed to useful objects by the demand for a 
prea knowledge of astronomy and mathematics to 
oretell correctly the seasons, and the rising of the Nile, 
and to assist the navigators. The obliteration of land- 
marks by the inundations produced an early demand 
for a knowledge of geometry, and the absence of rain 
made artificial irrigation necessary. A demand for a 
knowledge of hydraulics, and hydrostatics, and all such 
studies, contributed to the early civilisation of this 
favoured land. 


2628 What Proportion of People in this Country Wear 
Spectacles ? 


Although no definite statistics appear to he obtainable 
on this subject, inquiries made at hospitals and from 
specialists seem to point to 20 per cent. as being the 
proportion of the whole nation that needs aids to vision. 
From investigations made at board schools it would 
uppear that in the next generation this proportion will 
he considera)ly increased. In one large board school in 
London, for instance, it was discovered that seventy- 
three out of two hundred and sixty-seven subjects 
examined, that is to say, more than a fourth, suffered 
from defective vision. 

2629. When did Women first Assume their Husband's 
Name on Marriage? 


The earliest authentic instances appear to be furnished 
by the Romans. The Greeks, like the Hebrews, were a 
single-name people, although there are instances of an 
ape! e double name, as, for example, Thucydides, 
the Athenian, and Alcibiades, the son of Clinias. ong 
the Romans, however, we find a definite practice, which 
is believed to have been derived from the Salines, of 
using both the prenomen and cognomen, or, as we 
should say, christian name and surname. A man would 
thus have his given name prefixed to the general name 
of his gens or tribe, and when he married his wife 
farm adopted the feminine form of the family 
name. Thus, suppose the family name was Tullius, the 
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We shall be glad to receive replies to any 


of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer’s nune and, 
address. We shall print the best reply 
cach question, and shall pay for titter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two Suineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries, Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and «answers to the questions in any 
issue of the puper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 


will only be made for replies published. | 


Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
lication for every question received which 
is considered worthy of insertion. 


Just a line to remind you that Mo. 12 of PEARSON'S LIBRARY, entitled THE WOMAN WHO CAME BETWEEN, is now on Sale 


CONDITIONS, \/ ee Ganenioke : 


wife would take the surname Tullia. In this country 
gurnames were very gradually. They a) 


Unready, but these did not descend from father to son. 


Hereditary surnames began to ap in the twelfth 
century, cad by the fourteenth cen became ; 
and this will, therefore, mark the epoch when it became 


customary for English wives to take their husbands 
| nawes. 

2631, Has it been an Advantage to this Country that some 
of our Sovereigns pe been Unable to Speak 
English? 

Yes. William the Conqueror’s ineffectual attempt to 
learn English proved, indeed, that he regarded his 
ignorance as a personal disadvantage—doubtless shared 
more or lese by all our Norman kings—but the count 
did not suffer in consequence. The introduction, throug 
this circumstance, “of Norman-French, was in fact an 
advantage. It undoubtedly enriched and left a 
permanent mark upon—while it never entirely superseded 
—the old Saxon, which still forms the basis and sub- 
stunce of our language. To George I.’s ignorance of 
English, several important and advantageous cousti- 
tutional changes in our political machinery are directly 
due. Unable to engage in, or follow discussions in the 
Cabinet, he ceased to attend its meetings. Hitherto it 
had been practically a king's council, and the reigning 
Sovereign had usually attended it, and personally 
influenced its decisions. The absence of the king 
necessarily tended to put the influence of the 
Crown somewhat in the backgvound, and, as it 
receded, while it freed the Sovereign from responsibility, 
it gradually transferred auzmented power and responsi- 
bility to ministers, and made them, through Parliament, 
directly answerable to the nation for their acts. In this 


way the principle that the national policy must be | 


determine by, andin general accordance with, thenational 

will, was developed until now royal interference in the 
discussion of State policy is eliminated with, as history 
shows, immense national advantages. The Crown can 
no longer arbitrarily dismiss an obnoxious minister, or 
thwart a national demand as formerly; no Act of State 
can be undertaken by the Sovereign except through the 
medium of the accredited and responsible minister, and 
while, before 1714, the Sovereign governed through the 
agency of ministers, the latter now govern through the 
instrumentality of the Crown by virtue of the power vested 
in their party by a majority in the House of Commons. 
2636. How many Species of Quadrupeds Make Annual 

Migrations? 

The number is very small indeed. A large paper. 
tion move about in great companies from place to place, 
but not with any regularity, and with no other pu 

| 


than a search for food in a district likely to provide it. | 


The following species, however, go from one spot to 
another with great regularity: 1. In the wild state 
the reindeer is a migratory animal, meking annual 
journeys from the woods to the hills and back again, 
| according to the season. Their chief object in moving 
. from the forests in the summer is to escape the con- 


which are found in such profusion about forest land. 
These insects (one of the gadflies) deposit their 
eggs in the animal's hide, causing great pain and 
harassment. Even tame reindeer are obliged to con- 
tinue these migrations, so that the owners have to 
accompany them, or lose their herds by desertion or 
death. 2. The Dzigyetais, Khurs, or Koulans, members 
of the wild ass tribe, live in troops, descending to the 
pistes during the winter months, returning to the cooler 
hills as soon as the suinmer begins to be unpleasantly 
warm. 3. Like many other gregarious animals of 
Southern Africa, the uw, another of the wild asses, 
is found to make periodical migrations, for the purpose 
of supporting itself with the food which has failed in its 
original district. It will, in times of scarcity, visit the 
cultivated lands and make sad havoc with the growing 
crops, and then return to its ancient pasturage. 4. 
| Several species of antelope will do the same. This com- 
\ hove the list, and shows that very few species indeed 


move about with any seasonal regularity. 


| natural world. 


2682. Why do Birds often Possess the Power of 
Articulate Speech ? 


This is a subject which has not yet been fully in. 
tigated ; but it is hi ro! b e superiori 
Of the'rocal organs of indo due to their mode of is 


as winged animals. Strong and fierce creatures obtain 
advantages by fighting, while the timid bird must 
usually employ milder methods. At pairing time, the 
male ‘birds eecure their mates by displaying their 
powers of fascination. Some strut in the presence 
of the females in gorgeous plumes and bright 
colours, and these are commonly deficient in 
vocal attractions. Other birds, such as the lark and 
the nightingale, possess exquisite voices; but their 
appearance is not attractive. Amongst the parrots, the 
handsome kinds have harsh voices, while the grey variety 
is a wonderful mimic, and no doubt attracts the opposite 
sex by his pleasing imitations of other birds. The vocal 
organs of birds have thus acquired great flexibility and 
variety, and in the domestic state their natural 
capabilities have been further developed. It would 
appear that sometimes the voices of birds express 
real intelligence. The following is a case in point: 
Whittier’s parrot had been deprived, by an acci- 
dent, of food and drink for several days, and 
when discovered it was at the point of death, but 
before it expired, it feebly whispered : “ Poor Charlie 
wants water.’ Other similar instances could easily be 
cited. 


2633. How do Rivers Cut through Mountain Ranges? 


It is perhaps hardly correct to a that they do 59, 
save in very few cases, for, as a rule, where a river is 
found running through the bottom of a deep valley it 
does not mean that the river has worn that valley out 
from the level of the mountain tops, but that the moun- 
tains were upheaved while the river was flowing over a 
plain, which was thus converted to a valley. At the 
same time valleys have undoubtedly been very largely 
excavated by aqueous agencies. In the first place water 
with acids in solution corrodes and dissolves many rocks, 
notably limestones, and carries the débris away in solu- 
tion. Then, again, swiftly running water brings sand, 
and gravel, and stones down from high lands, and these 
constantly grinding over the bottom and along the sides 
act the principal part in wearing out the river bed. In 
the case of mountain ranges com of soft materials 
and easily soluble rocks like chalk, it is probable that 
valleys have been actually cut through them by the 
erosive action of rivers which in past times flowed at a 
higher level than now. The best instances of this 
action are to be found in the chalk districts of the south 
of England, the cafions of the Colorado in California, 
and the gorges of swiftly flowing rivers of great volume 
like the Apurimac in Peru. 


2634. Does Nature Abhor a Yacuum? 


This hypothesis which was invented to explain the 
rising of water in an ordinary pump, was generall 


| accepted by philosophers even down to the seventeent 
tinual attacks of mosquitoes and other insect pests , 


century. Pascal was the first to prove its falsity, and to 
introduce a more rational belief. His decisive 
experiment was showing that the height of a barometer 


| was less on the top of the Puy-de-Dome than at its base, 


hence that the farther you got from the earth the less 
ahhorrent a vacuum became to Nature. This striking 
experiment, which is repeated every time that the height 
of a mountain is m by a barometer, shows that 
the hypothesis in its original signification is not true. 
Strangely enough, however, this doctrine was revived 
again at the beginning of the present century, to explain 
the propagation of light, and is universally believed by all 
the foremost scientists of the world. An imponderable 
fluid called the ether is supposed to fill all space, the 
interstices between the molecules of solid bodies as well 
as space exhausted of air which the ancients called 
a “vacuum.” In a higher sense, therefore, we 
may say that Nature abhors a vacuum as a figura- 
tive la of stating that such a thing as spac.: 
absolutely devoid of everything is unknown in the 


/ 


bourhood of lightning ? 
cee Has a London fog ever proved directly fatal to 
ife 
| 2663. Whose career best illustrates the saying, “ Still 
' waters run deep ” ? 

2664. Which is the most unpleasant example of the 
survival of the fittest ? 

2665. Which outburst of patriotism has borne the 
‘ most permanent fruit in this country ? 


_ 2666. Which natural product has been most reduced 
in price by an artificial preparation ? 
2667. Is increase of female stature in proportion to 


' male a sign of national degeneration ? 


2668. Who was the last ruler of a civilised country 


_ killed in battle P 
2669. Which is the most curious form of insanity P 


| 2670. Which creature possesses the most perfect 
i} means of locomotion P 


2661, Are all persons equally in danger in the neigh- | 
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MY AUTOGRAPH. 


My autograph she begged, the night 
fist her beanty filled my Lee 

“ Not just your name, you know,” seen she, 
“ But something nice beside ; may 

A poem or a maxim trite.” 

I yielded to the wishing light 

ofl her soft eyes, and did indite, 
Entwined with flowers of poesy, 

My autograph. 


She perches on my knee tonights 
And in her eyes so clear and bright 
The old light dwells. Ah, woe is me! 
My cheque-book in her hand I see, 
And once again she begs me write 
y autograph. 


—_— oh o___—_ 


FIVE HUNDRED GRANNIES. 


Dip you ever see such a sight? Those who happen 
to live at Loughton bad the fortune to witness all these 
old ladies on August 20th. A treat was to be given to 
aged women from the East-end of London, and when the 
dzy arrived five hundred were ready to start. 

Their ages ranged from about sixty-five to nearly 
ninety, and, taking seventy-seven as the average age, 
we have a gathering representing 38,500 years ! 

One would expect that, considering the exceptionally 
bad conditions under which life is sustained in the East- 
end of London, such a number of aged dames could 
hardly be found. But bright, brisk, old women some 
of them were, and on the morrow a fair percentage of 
them had in view a day’s work at the wash tub, a day 
running from Hing o'clock in the morning until the 
sume hour at night, while others had to chop sticks for 
just about the same length of time. 
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THE BEST PART OF THE RIDE. 


WHEN teavelling by rail, to reserve a saloon carriage 
for one is a common practice all over America, 
but it remained for a Baltimore man to invent an 
attractive novelty for this pleasant form of travelling. 
Recently a party of forty, comprising a due proportion 
of gay youths and maidens properly chaperoned, started 
for a journey to a neighbouring town. 

On the return trip a member suddenly left his seat 
and had a long, whispered consultation with the guard, 
whose subject he refused to divulge to his curious com- 
panions, although, stimulated by the mischievous twinkle 
in his eye, they pied him with questions. On merrily 
vent the train till, all at once, the rd sung out : 

« At the top of this hill look out for the tunnel!” 

The mystified members of the party looked at him 
and one another in amazement, for no tunnel could the 
remember on the line. But, when the top of the hill 
was reached, they shot into quick darkness, for the 
guard had turned off the electric lights. 

A peal of laughter rose as the joke was seized, and 
then all over the carriage arose sounds of au osculatory 
nature which the perplexed chaperons could not locate, 
but were pacified when told the girls were only kissing 
their hands in deference to tunnel customs. Six tunnels 
were passed, and finally the guard cried out: 

“Last tunnel before we reach the city!” and the 
tunnels were unanimously voted the best part of the 
jolly ride. , 


fo 
A VENERABLE HEBREW CUSTOM. 


One of the first things which struck my notice in the 
Jews’ quarters of London was the reverence bestowed 
upon a long narrow piece of metal nailed up tothe door- 
post of every house inhabited by Jews. Each person 
yoing in or out touched a certain spot on it with his 
finger, and then raised it to his lips. 

This was the Mezuzah, derived from the command 
in Deuteronomy : “ And thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house and on thy gates.” It is the duty of 
the master of every Jewish house to fix the Mezuzah to 
his door-post, and to repeat while doing this: ‘‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast sanctified us with Thy precepts, and commanded 
us to fix a Mezuzah.” 

The seroll of the Mezuzah is a square piece of parch- 
mont, on which are written the words of Deuteronomy vi. 
a 13-21, and must nct exceed twenty-two lines 
in all. 

This scroll is then rolled together.and inclosed in a case 
cf metal. the only word seen from the outside being 
* Shaddai,” the Almighty, and it is this word that is 
reverently touched or kissed as the Jew enters or leaves 
the house. 

On changing his residence a Jew may not remove the 
Mezuzah, except a Gentile be his successor; in this case 
it is taken down and examined, and should it be in any 
degree injured, it is placed in 2 chest provided in every 
synagogue for the reception of worn manuscripts and 
rolls of the Law, as nothing which has the name of God 
juscribed on it mnay be destroyed. 
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A PLUCKY BOY. 


A sTory is told of a little boy who was playing with 
gunpowder, and lost the tops of the fingers and part of 
the thumb of the left hand. He was taken home. and 
the doctor who was called in advised the removal of the 
sufferer to the hospital. 

The lad was afraid that his master would think that 
he was playing truant, and insisted on being brought 
before him on the way to the hospital. 

His master was very sorry, and expressed his sym- 
pathy with him. 

“Do you feel badly about it, Willie?” he asked. 


“ About what?” said the per, 
“ ie about losing your fingers and going to the 
hospital.” 


“ Well—no,” said he; “I don't feel so bad about that; 
but I'll tell you, I'm wicket-keeper in our cricket. club, 
and we are going to play a match to-morrow, and it is 
awful to think that I'm out of it.” 


_ + f<—___—___ —. 


EMPLOYED IN ODD WAYS. 


Hens are a few instances of the many extraordinary 
ways in which people find employment nowadays. 

An aged commissionaire, to whom the faces of all 
“men about town” were familiar, recently obtained 
employment on the opening of a new West-end club, his 
duiics being to simply stand at the door and touch his 
hat to all notabilities who passed, in order to attract 
attention to the new venture. 

Giving evidence as a witness in a running-down case, 
a shabbily-dressed individunl recently declared that for 
years he had picked up a living hy roaming about the 
streets and patching up broken harness with a few 
pieces of stout leather, needle, and waxed thread that he 
carried in his pocket, and affirmed that on Derby Days. 
Bank Holidays, and such like special occasions, he had 
sometimes made as much as fifteen shillings. 

There is an old and artful fisherman who regularly, in 
the season, infests the salmon rivers of the North, and 
sells the results of his own illicit angling to London 
sportsmen desirous of returning to their friends with 
handsome evidences of their skill with rod and line, and 
in this way he used to declare he made sufficient every 
season to keep him during the winter. 
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A MERRY OLD SOUL. 


An African potentate who enjoys riddles and topical 
songs is already far advanced in the path of civilisation. 
The King of Dahomey is reported to keep half-a-dozen 
domestic “akpolos,” or singers, whose business it is to 
lighten the monareh’s gloom by ditties of an up-to-date 
character, and by a dropping fire of conundrums. 

Europe never, in its palmiest days of picturesque 
savagery, produced a musical instrument comparable to 

2 one which finds a place in the 


‘ orchestra of the swarthy ruler 
i ¢, 


whom General 
Dodds recently de- 
feated. It is called 
a “dourowa,” and 
is described as a 
kind of guitar made 
of cocoanuts and 
5 * 

4 snake skins, 

How melody is 
extracted from such 
anuncompromising 

contbination of materials it seems 
somewhat difficult to understand. 
Noize, rather than concord of 
a sweet sounis, is probably the chief 
feature in a Dahomeyan concert. and with that end in 
view, hollow tree-stumps are converted into big drums, 
and gourds are filled with stones to act as rattles. 


Se 


OnE of the lessons of life which many people never 
learn is that it is not necessary to make an ass of 
oneself merely because one has « magnificent oppor- 
tunity. 


Boatman: “ Nay, mister, I can't let yer hev me boat 

just now. There’s a heavy swell jest comin’ up.” 
*Arry: “Swell be blowed! Ain’t my money as good 
as his'n 2?” 
oe 


Mrs. F.: “ You write such short letters when you are 
away. I don’t sce why you couldn't write me nice long 
ones, as you did when we were engaged.” 

Mr. F.: “ Honestly, my dear, I didn’t suppose you 
would have any time to read them. 
we were engaged you had no housekeeping to uttend to.” 


—+ § = __ 


“MABEL,” said the girl’s mother, “that young min 
writes very nice letters. But I wish that his chiro- 
graphy were a little less obscure.” 

“Why, mamma?” 

“TI can’t 
forward to the time when he will ke ‘oscillating in a 
hammock’ or ‘oseulating in a hanuock.’” 


WEEKLY, 


In the days when | 


HOW A P.W. MAN SERVED AS A 
FRENCH CONSCRIPT. 


I was born in a distant English colony, where the 
registration of births was conducted in the most careless 
way, if at all. My family settled in France when I was 
five, and I was brought up to speak French quite as well 
as I do English. Tie result was that when I reached the 
age when I should have been subject to the conscription 
had I been a Frenchman, I had no means of proving my 
nationality. 

Accordingly, when I received the ordinary not'ce, 
towards the end of last January, fixing a time and place 
for me to draw lots, and when I_ came to explain in the 
purest French that I was a British subject, I was 
received with not unnatural suspicion. y case wits 
further aggravated by the fact that there is a recent law 
in France, ordering all resident foreigners to rezister 
themselves at the Prefecture of Police, and that, in my 
ignorance, I had neglected toconform to this forinality. 
I was told that I might appeal to my ambassador it [ 
liked, but that in the meanwhile I must put in an 
appearance at the conscription. 

At the appointed time 1 made my way tothe Town Hall. 
There was a kind of raised platform at one end of tho 
room, and a nmaber of officials in more or les3 gor-reous 
uniforms were grouped round a plain deal table. On 
this table there was a wooden urn, or box, from which we 
were to draw our numbers while it spun. The numbers 
were printed on slips of paper, and there was a yreut 
display of not wishing to cheat in folding them up and 
putting them into the wn. The numbers were read out 
and displayed by one man, who handed them one hy one 
to another an, and be folded them across and pasted 
them on to somecne else for further folding. 

Then followed patriotic speeches from the officials, 
and we were called up by name one at a time to draw 
our numbers. Everybody seemed very nervous about 
this, though, as a matter of fact, the good numbers 
were very few, and the chances of escaping altogether 
were accordingly very slender. The great fear of ull 
was lest they should draw a very low number, which 
would consizn them to the navy, which Frenchmen 
dread and detest more than anything. I was about the 
Ivavest of the party, for I looked on the whole thing as 
x mere formality, and counted implicitly on Lord 
Dufferin to get me off. As far as I could see, none of 
us got off altogether, but the grumbling was as vehement 
as fang euch was the victim of outrageously had 
luck. 

The next act in the comedy was the appearance of 
the ‘conscripts before the Council of Revision, which 
disposes of claims for exemption. In old days a little 
deafness or the alsence of u few front teeth suffived to 
get a man off. The great test of sham deafness, I am 
told, used to be to drop a coin on the floor just behind 
you, for few people can hear that sound suddenly with- 
out betraying that they have heard it. Nowadays the 
infirmity has to be a very serious one indeed to be 
rogeneel by the authorities as an excuse. When I was 
asked whether I had an excuse to make, I replied that 
I was an Enylishman. One of the officials replied 
agers that that was certainly a bad infirmity, but 
the others said threateningly that I should have to 
prove the truth of my statement. 

The formalities of proving my nationality were so 
long delayed that I actually served in the French army 
for some fifteen hours before I obtained my discharge. 
Towards the end of last October I received orders to 
join my new regiment, and I went off with some mis- 
givings, though I had just heard from the Embassy that 
my release was on the point of being arranged. I had 
a very long and unpleasant jowney in the filthiest of 
third-class carriages in the company of several other 
conscripts, who had all evidently been drowning their 
cares in a great deal of wine. 

My impression of the French soldier is that he is at 
once easy-going and brutal. Anyone whose tastes and 
habits were precisely those of his comrades hid a fairly 
easy time, but anyone who seemed to have been accus- 
tomed to comforts, or who wave himself any sort of airs, 
was tormented out of his life. 

The order for my release came next day before T had 
actually undergone any drilling, but I shall never forget 
the discomfort of my one night in barracks. There were 
some four-und-twenty of us in a long whitewashed 
dormitory. The leds were scarcely a foot apart from 
one another. My mattress was the hardest I ever slept 
on, and my sheets were more than damp. All the 
windows were kept hermetically closed, and, as many of 
the conscripts were very sick during the night, the state 
of the atmosphere in the morning may be imagined. 
The washing arrangements were most rudimentary, and 
most of my companions did little more than rub their 
faces hurriedly with a dirty towel. 

At five in the moming an old hag brought us soma 
horrible coffee in. thick chipped mugs. At about six a 
huge bundle of uniforms was Drought in, and we 
literally scrambled for the choice. Tcame off best as [ 

was 2 foot taller than anybody else, and no one wanted 
| the bievest clothes. It was rather a shock to me to 
: behold myself in the uniform of a French private. and [ 
| must confess that my heart sank within me when the 


; bugle sounded for our first drill, On arriving in the 


uite make out whether he says he looks ; yard. however, 1 heard my nae called out. and recived 
| the news that I was free. 


I don't think ) ever shook 
the dust off my feet in any plice with wroater wlel 


We hear that sometody has invented a substance which can be seen through more easily than Pear We don't know wht it orn be, 
unless it is a man’s excuse to his wife for having forgotten HOM 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


A Bow-LEGocED men’s club has been formed in 
America. 


Snoe leather is now manufactured from red | 


beech wood. 


Gass-sTorrine for decayed teeth scems commonly 
used by dentists in Berlin. 


AN ornamental cork for bottles and decanters 
which opens and closes automatically, has been placed on 
the market by Oscar Wattenback, of 15, Long Lane, London, 
E.c. The retail price is cne shilling cach. 


PeNHOLprre are now made with a ring for the 
insertion of the first finger and a little tongue for the 
pressure of the second. It keeps ink from the finger, 
prevents contraction of the muscles, and removes the 
constant temptation to lodge the pen behind the ear. 


Aw electric smoking table is the latest fashion. 
It is lighted by electricity, provided with an electric ciyar- 
lighter, an electric bell, a silver-lined cigar-box with a 
musical roller, a patent moistener, two ash trays, a cigar- 
cutter, a tower clock, and an electric lighthouse ther- 
nmemeter, hydrometer, and barometer. The power is 


obtained from two or three batteries compactly hidden | 


away beneath the table. 
Arrer the famous “16” puzzle, the “26” puzzle, 


the property of Messrs. T. Ordish and Co., 99, Fore Street, | 
London, E.C., is certainly the most fascinating, and at the | 


same time the most heart-breaking figure-twister I have 
seen. Our mathematical editor wrestled with the problem 
for two days and a night, and at the end of that time 
cmeryed from his cell triumphantly with a solution which, 
for beauty and symmetry, Iam sorry for his reputation to 


say, bore not the slightest comparison to that which the 


inventor showed me in confidence. But try and see what 
you can make of it. To be obtained from all stationers, 
price 6d. 

Tue boast that the camel can exist longer with- 
out water than any other animal now appears to be 
incorrect. An American man of science has discovered a 
little rodent inhabiting the plains around the Rocky Moun- 
tains which can cxist week after week and month after 
month without water. Amidst the burning sand and 


| that of Golitzin is the most numerous. 


Wasx Enpine 
Supr. 7, 1895. 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE, 


Mn. Anpeew Lano dislikes dogs. 

Tue Queen of Portugal is studying medicine. 

Loxp Cuancettor Hatssury'’s hobby is sword 
excrvise, 

Tne Prince of Wales, careful as he is of his health, 
iz a very fast eater. 


Ix his youthful days Mr. Keir Hardie was some- 
thing of a “dandy ” in appearance. 

Lorp Rosessry’s fad is collecting odds and ends 
connected with Napoleon the Great. 


Tue members of a cyclists’ club in Milan are to 
present a golden bicycle to Queen Margaret of Italy. 


Rupyarp Kiruixo is said to have been jilted by 
six London girls before he wooed and won his American 
wife. 

Tue heaviest bicycle-rider in the world is Dr. 
Meldon, of Dublin; Ireland, who weighs 37slbs. He is also 
an expert tennis player. 

In early life Miss Mary Wilkins was a dressmaker 
in the country, and thus came closely in contact with the 
grim rural life of Massachusetts. 


Tue bicyclist Zimmerman’s great success was Aue 
to his abnormally large heart, which is declared by the 
doctors to be two inches longer than the average. 


Mapame Catvi's professional income averages 
£330 a night during the season. Her travelling expenses 
are paid, but she has to provide her own board and lodying. 


Anuona the Russian princely families, perhaps 
There are now 
living, it is said, nearly a thousand Princes and Princcsses 
Golitzin. 


Mr. Georce Armstrone, the editor of the GLoBE, 
is the first naval officer who has ever occupied the editorial 
chair of a London daily paper. He has served in China, 
the West Indies, the Mediterranean, and with the Channel 
Squadron. 


A Born diplomat; tall, handsome, aristocratic, 


| with a charming smile, pleasantly gaunt, and a great mass 


withered vegetation these little creatures do not seem to | 


suffer from thirst. During last autumn some of these 
mice were imprisoned in a cage. They were fed on dry 
food, Indian corn, and grass secds. Four months later 


they were in perfect health. In all that time they had not | 
reecived a drop of water, and, judging from appearances, | 


were capable of abstaining for another period of cqual 
length without any inconvenience. 

Tue chief objection tothe pneumatic tyre—-that it 
sould not he automatically inflated— has now been removed. 
A lollow piston rod, working 
in « cylinder with its head 
among the spokes, has a foot- 
piece abutting against the 
inner surface of the outer wall 
of the tyre, and an air exit 


interior. In operation, cach 
time the tyre is compressed at 


the piston rod, the upward 
/ movement of the latter allows 
the air in the cylinder to pass 
Ey into the tyre, and as the 

piston is forced down again 


by the action of a spring, a fresh supply of air is drawn into : 
In doing so it passes through a filtering | 


the cylinder. 
diaphragm designed to free it from dust. 


Tue problem of separating bent pins from those 
which are pertect seems to have baffled the manufacturers 
for some time. As the pins are cut they are carried away 
in bulk to another machine, which inserts them in paper. 
Before this operation, however, it is necessary that they 
should be sorted. Every plan that was tried, I am told, 
a to be abandoned, until one day an American hit upon an 
idea. 
patent, but kept the process a profound secret. The 
machine was placed in a small room at the top of the 
factory, where it was kept under lock and key, and no one 
but the inventor ever entered. The pins, as they came 
from the cutting machine, were carried to this mysterious 
chamber, and came down again sorted, although no one 
knew how or by what manner of means. It was simple 
enough in reality. The pins were discharged from a flat- 
bottomed trough on to an endless belt. Now, as everyone 
knows who has tried the experiment, a straight pin will roll 
casily enough on a plese surface, but on account of the 
weight at one end they make a curved track instead of 
going straight ahead. A crooked pin will not roll at all. 
Consequently, as the pins fell on the endless belt those 


which were perfect ran to the sides and toppled off, while ' 


the spoilt ones were carried along by the belt, and dropped 
into a separate compartment at the further end. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discorerics, 


communicate to the world at large, we shall be vciy 1 
they will make this the stadt fae deiary so. sea 

Af any reader of Prarson’s WLEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idca fora zatent let him write to 
the Editor of this papcr, marking the envelcz.¢ PATENT. 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put hinisclf in communication with 
t: sender, 


port communicating with the | 


the point opposite the foot of | 


: E Should any readers have ! 
something caceptional of the kind which they would like to | 


The | 


of grey hair hanging over his forehead, and with an 
admirable command of temper—a miracle in these high- 
pressure days. Thus an admirer of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, 
the editor of CHapMAN’s MaGazINE. 


One of the notorieties of Paris is Linquet, who was 
official coachman of Napoleon the Third during all of his 
Imperial career. After the latter's downfall Linquet became 
driver of the hearse for the great burial company of Paris. 


| He recently officiated in that capacity for President Carnot, 


and had previously presided at the funerals of Thiers, 
Victor Hugo, and Gambetta. 


Mr. Sotomon Sotomon, the artist, is short, slim, 
straight, good-looking, alittle conceited, and apt at times to 
be quick-tempered. His success as an artist has been well 
deserved and quick, moreover, in coming, for Mr. Solomon 
is only just past his thirties. His home, at one time in 
Paris, is now in St. John’s Wood. He is fond of the river, 
an excellent dancer, and an indefatigable theatre-goer. 


Tue Baroness Rothschild paid a pretty, if some- 
what exaggerated, compliment to a prima donna the other 
day. She invited the young lady to dine with her, and 
after dinner asked her to try the tone of her piano. Nota 
sound came from the keys when touched. “I had the 
instrument unstrung this morning, mademoiselle,” said the 
Baroness, “that you might see that the only pleasure that 
I promised myself from your presence this evening was the 
pleasure of your society.” 


Apas Pasna, the young Khedive of Egypt, always 


| has his mother with him, and she takes precedence above 
‘all his advisers. 


She is said to be one of the most beauti- 
ful women in Egypt, in addition to being the cleverest. 
The Khedive lives the life of an English well-to-do farmer. 
On his large model farm he has established a model 
village, with school, club, and mosque, and a fire-engine of 
modern manufacture. He rises at five o'clock, and works 


; . hard for _a sovereign a day. He is fond of riding, driving, 
With much wisdom he did not attempt to take out a | 


and outdoor sports, and is an excellent shot. 


One of the great heroes of the Lisbon arenas is the 
toreador Peixinho. He perhaps derives his name, which is 
Portuguese for “little fish,” from an instrument he often 
uses in the ring. This is a small iron stick, with a pointed 
end. He will toss this, with unerring aim, at a bull which 
is the length of the ring away. At the close of the enter- 
tainment, when the last bull has been taken away, people 
throw their hats into the ring, and he, like the common or 
circus clown, tosses them back on to the respective heads of 
the spectators, seldom missing one; then, amid thunders 
of applause, enthusiastic admirers throw bouquets or boxes 
of cigars and cigarettes into the ring, and he retires, heavily 
laden with the proceeds of popularity. 


Tur Emperor of China, KuangHsu, was twenty-four 
last month. He cannot appear in public, and when he goes 
abroad it is usually in a close sedan chair, with guards 
along each side of the road to prevent intruders from staring 
at his sacred person. He lives in a great palace, surrounded 
by a wall through which nobody but the court officials ever 
penctrates without special permission. He was kept in 
seclusion throughout his youth, the dowager empresses 
acting as regents. He had in his palace yard miniature 
models of men-of-war, a train of carriages, which was an 
exact model of the first train ever run in China, and every 
toy that wealth could procure ; but he has never seen ono 
of his own men-of-war, or ridden in a real train. He learns 
as much of what goes on in his empire as the viccroys sce fit 
td Ka him. He is of frail physique, and in very delicate 
health. 


a 
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CRICKET NOTES, 


C. L. Townsenp, who has been doing such wonders 
for Gloucestershire, is a veritable chip of the old block. A 
son of that once famous batsman, F. Townsend, the Clifton 
College boy, who is only eighteen years of age, is much the 
youngest player appearing in first-class cricket. That sucir 
a youngster should have headed the first-class bowlin 
averages, as he did for the first time the other day, is 
nothing less than astounding. With reasonable care Town- 
send, junior, should develop into as fine a bowler as we havu 
seen for many a day. last year in school matches ly 
captured eighty-five wickcts at the extraordinarily low rate 
of 8.49 runs apiece. 


Wuere all the old cricketers go to isa questicn 
often asked. Many, of course, are able to set up in business 
through the proceeds of the bencfits they so richly carn; 
others, alas! go—well, few of us know where. Many oll 
favourites, however, still occupy a prominent position cu 
the crickct field, though the crowd may not recognise thein 
in their long white ulsters. George Ulyett, the famceus 
slogger, Louis Hall, the stone-waller, R. G. Barlow, who 
once took an hour to make eight runs, James Lilly whit. 
R. Carpenter, Wheeler, T. Mycroft, Phillips, and Rylott, 
all sterling cricketers in their day, don the white robe «f 
the umpire as occasion permits. Another, H. H. Stephcu- 
sun, is engaged at Uppingham Schcol. 


Just now schools in general are aterm well 
off as regards tutors who are, or were, brilliant in th: 
cricket and football fields. The Elstree School Master,’ 
team, which contains, among other fine exponents of thu 
summer game, E. Smith, the well-known Yorkshire 
cricketer, and W. N. Roe, of Somersetshire, could play 2 
ood game with more than one county. E. H. Bucklan, 
ite of Oxford and Middlesex, and now of Hampshire, is a 
master at Winchester; C. M. Wells is at Eton; M.C. Kemp, 
the Kent wicket-kéeper, teaches at Harrow; while one of 
the Studds concerns himself with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. A. M. Sutthery, the old Cantab, and A. M. 
Evanson, the old Oxford double Blue and International 
th uarter back, jointly keep a seminary at Dover. 
Cc. ds b Marriott, an ex-captain of Cambridge University 
and ex-captain both of Blackheath and the English Inter- 
national Rugby team, is a master at Highgate School; 
while A. C. Macon, as will have been gathered from this 
column, has just entered the profession. Besides the fure- 
going, J. Le Fleming, of Kent,and E. J. Diver, Jate of 
Surrey, and now a professional playing for Warwickshire, 
at one time taught the young idea how to shoot. 


Tue number of first-rate athletes engaged in 
scholastic duties speaks volumes for the importance ot 
cricket, and the immense progress the game has made vt 
recent years. Indeed, it appears that a powerful crickct 
eleven is by far the best advertisement a school can possibly 
have, for, putting aside the wisdom of the policy, the choice 
of a school undoubtedly frequently rests on its prowess in 
the athletic field. Moreover, head-masters are ’cute enonyh 
to appreciate the situation by making athletic aptitude a 
prime qualification among English masters, with an eye, of 
course, to its transmission, by efficient coaching, to the 
pupils. 

THERE are more rumours of cricket tours, and the 
wonder is, considering the present unsatisfactory state of 
the law relating to amateurism, that there are not many more. 
Folk are beginning to ask, with some show of mable 
impatience, who the genuine amateurs really are. This is 
most unfair to those men who play cricket purely for its 
own sake, and not as shekel-hunters ; it is also an injustic: 


! to the avowed professional. At present we make a most 


offensive distinction between the amateurs and the pros. by 
designating the first Gentlemen and the latter Players, as 
in the Gents v. Players matches. We also relegate the 
Players to cramped quarters in the back regions of the 
pavilions, despite the fact that the social status of the 
professional has greatly improved of late, and that there 
are many men of gentle birth in the ranks of the pro- 
fessionals. The paid amateur, of course, lunches of the 
best and has the free run of the pavilion, besides a 
perspiring pro. to bowl to him for an hour or so every 
morning. Exactly where the difference between touriny 
amateurs and professionals comes in is hard to find, since 
the living and the travelling expenses of both are paid. It 
is such an eminently satisfactory arrangement to tour in 
lands across the seas and have your expenses defrayed by 
somebody else at the same time, that the authorities that 
be might well direct a little attention to the finances of 
cricket tours. 


(Cycling Notes next week.) 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 7.48 p.m. 
on Saturday, August 31st, and 7.33 p.m. on September 7th. Ia 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at all. 
In Scotland the time is about half an hour later than in 


England. 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The ouly condition required to secure this sum to whomscer: + 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be 
the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an accident while actually viding, is that a copy of the 
current nunber of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this notic, 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of tie 
fatality, The usual signature in pen or pencil must occu 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of accideui 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, 


and death must occur within the same pericd from the 
accident. 


Signature 
Available until midnight, September 7th, 1895, 


The maximum of speed with the minimum of labour is obtainable with the ISOBEL IDEAL SEWING-MACHINE. 


Screyice FOR THE Upgereitin. 


Silver; or, the Science of Sixpences. 


IT may never have occurred to some of us that there 
isa deal of science to be extracted from a silver 
sixpence. But if we consider the matter a little, we 
shall find that silver is a metal which will very readily 
repay investigation. 

t us look at a piece of silver, and ascertain first 
what are its more obvious properties. How, for instance, 
do we know that a sixpence is made of some metal that 
is not copper like a penny, nor gold like a sovereign, 
nor iron like a knife blade? We shall find, on looking 
for the answer to these questions, that silver differs 


from such of the other metals in colour, weight, and | 


hardness. It has some other very characteristic pro- 
perties, which will come out presently. 

There is one point that is worth testing, however, at 
once. Silver is a better conductor of heat than any 
other metal we have. Let us test this by means of a 
silver coin—say 
~ a half-crown— 
and a penny. 
Toeach ofthese, 
fix, by means of 
a little candle 
wax, a smaller 
coin—say a far- 
thing; and by layiny the coins with the farthing under- 
neath them on the bows or handles of a large pair of 
svissors, Which can be held in position by being placed 
with the points between two books, we shall find means 
to compare the conducting power of the two coins. 
Take from the fire a couple of small cinders, red hot, 
and carefully place one of them on the half-crown, and 
the other on the penny. It will be obvious that as scon 
as the heat passes through each coin and melts the wax, 
the farthing beneath must fall for lack of support, and 
we can see that the coin which conducts heat most 
rapidly will shed its farthing first. In this case the half- 
crown, though it is a little thicker than the penny, will, 
owing to the higher conductivity of the silver, be the 
first to get hot enough to melt the wax, and thus let 
fall its farthing. 

The higher conducting power of silver can also be 
made directly evident to the sense of touch if we have 
a real silver spoon, and a spoon of similar size made of 
some infcrior metal. For if we place both of them ina 
bowl of boiling water, with the handles protruding, we 
shall very soon be able to tell by touching the two 
handles with the fingers, that the silver spoon conducts 
fe heat much more quickly and completely than the 
other. 

Silver is mere resonant—that is to say, it gives a 
louder note when struck, than most metals; and it is 
lecause of our knowledge of this fact that we are able to 
detect a “ bud’ coin by “ringing” it on a wooden 
counter, as shupkeepers do. The most common metal for 
bad shillings and other coins is a hard alloy, something 
like wter; and it happens that this is a metal 
especially deficient in resonance, which makes it easy to 
detect. Bad coins, also, are usually cast from molten 
metal (and hence a tolerably fusible alloy must be eim- 
ployed), and they betray themselves to the careful cye 
vy the imperfection of the reeding round the edges, 
which is very fine and sharp on a minted coin, but 
always blunt and imperfect in a cast counterfeit. It 
may be interesting to mention that this word “ reeding ” 
is the correct term for the finish on the edges of a coin. 
The word “ milling,” so often used, means properly not 
this, but the slightly raised edge, with a little pattern 
inside it, which may be seen on either the “head” or 
“woman” side of any coin; its purpose is to take off 
the wear in use from the central design and the lettering 
of the money. 

We cannot very well illustrate the superior resonance 
of silver by means of coins; they are so small that a 
half-crown does not give « sound very easily dis- 
tinguished from that afforded by a penny. But if we 
possess a silver spoon and 
a spoon of some other metal, 
we can hang them side by 
side from the top rail of 
a chair, thus,and the sweeter 
sound given by the silver on 
strikingit with the knuciles. 
or with a lead pencil. will 
be readily appreciated. es- 
pecially if, in order to hear it,we place an ear on the 
chair-rail as shown in the picture. 

Let us now examine the chemistry of silver. Silver, 
to the chemist. resembles in certain respects two other 
white metals. both of which are very unlike it in all 

hysical properties, namely, lead and quicksilver. But, 

fore we can leaim much of this aspect of the question 
we shall have to sacrifice a threepenny piece to our, 
scientific ardour Ly dissolving it. Nitric acid is an 
excellent thing to usc if one is careful with it. 

Take an old scent bottle, with a glass stopper, to the 
chemnist’s for a pennyworth of uitric acid, for a cork 
would be quickly destroyed by the vapour of the acid. I 
need hardly suy that nitric acid is a corrosive poison, 
and must be used with caution. 
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Pour some of the acid into a wineglass and drop a 
threepenny-piece into it. These we will leave for a little; 
while, in the meantime, we see how nitric acid behaves 
towards other metals, for this will be useful when we 
come to compare its action on silver. Drop a single 
drop of the acid on a penny and another on a gold 
sovereign, and watch what happens. In a little 
while the penny will show a green tint where it 
is wet with the acid; and if we now wipe 
it dry, the part where the drop lay will be clean and 
bright. The sovereign will not be affected in any way. 
The explanation of this is obvious. Nitric acid attacks, 
or burns up, all metals except gold, platinum, and one 
or two rare metals that not trouble us. Hence it 
is uscd to detect counterfeit gold; and when so employed, 
it is called by the popular name of aqua fortis, or strong 
water. The green colour we saw on the penny is nitrate 
of copper; and it is this green colour which shows the 
jeweller that brass has been offered him for gold when 
he applies his aqua fortis test. 

f we can get a little quicksilver we may put this in 
some of the acid to dissolve, while we see what has 
happened to our silver threepence. By this time the 
latter will have dissolved, and the solution will be of a 
pale green. 

The wreen is due to copper; for English silver money 
contains about 74 percent. of copper to give it hardness. 
French money contains more copper—about LO per 
cent. 

But we will get rid of the copper hy adding a little 
common salt to the solution. The effect of this will he 
to throw down a white powder, chloride of silver; and 
if we let this settle we can pour off the clear green fluid. 
The powder has a peculiar property. Take it into a 
dark room, and with it trace on a piece of white paper 
a word or desien. Let this ary in the dark, nd ata 
little distance it will be invisible; but put it in the sun- 
light. and snyone not prepared for the event will be 
yreatly astonished to see the design or writing gradually 
appear, bit by bit, in a pretty purple colour, presently 
turning to brown, and nearly to black, with nothing. 
apparently, to cause it. This can be made the }masis of 
rather a pretty conjuring trick. 

Save the rest of the chloride of silver. Let us now 
examine our solution of quicksilver in nitric acid, or, 
rather, the nitrate of mereury which has been formed. 
It will be a clear liquid—a little yellowish, probably. 
Dip a clean penny into it, and you will be surprised to 
find, when it has been rubbed dry, that it is bright, like 
silver. The metallic mercury has beon deposited on the 
copper, und the effect, for an hour or so, is very pretty, 
as the surface will be bright and of a brilliant polish, 
We have thus an amusin ineans of temporarily plating 
any ictal obiect. 

it we add some common salt to this nitrate of 
nerenry. we shajl get a white powder, as in the cise of 


mercury. Similarly, if we have dissulved some sugar 
of lead (of which a sufficient quantity ean be obtained 
for wa penny at the chemist’s—it is poison) and added 
sone silt, we shall get a white powder also. Now let 
us see how to distinguish the three, Take the three 


winevlasses. each with its clear lijnid and a white 
wider at the bottom, and to cach add a little “ harts- 
iom” (ammonia). The solution containing lead will 
be unchanged. 
The solution containing silver will immediately 


The man who regulariy gets P.W. for himself, H.N: for his wife, 


become clear again, the powder being dissolved afresh ! 

The solution containing mercury will turn black! 

This is the first stage of a chemical analysis, and thus, 
by an expenditure of sixpence—one threepenny-piece to 
dissolve, and a pennyworth eac h of nitric 
acid, sugar of lead. and ammonia—we 
have learned first how silver resembles 
lend and mereury to the chemist, 
and secondly, how the analyst distin- 
guishes each of these three metals 

erat from the other. I hope this may not _be 
thought 2 dear sixpennyworth of science. 

If we put as much nitric acid on a threepenny-piece 
as will dissolve it. and no more. we shall have a good 
marking ink. Write with it, usiny a quill pen, on a 
piece of linen, and dry with a hot iron. You will have 
a black indelible writing, which cannot he washed out, 
however hard you try. 


(“Our Stamp Album,” by Mr. Harold Frederic, 
next week.) 


<>) 


MRACUAY 


ee ae 
Tire boy had smashed his father’s shaving mug and 
done sundry other damage, when his mother discovered 


iim. 
“Oh, Freddie!” she exclaimed, horrified, * what will 


a papa say when he comes home and sees what you , onlin 
n 


ave done?” 
“ Well, mamma, I don't think I would like to repeat it 
before you.” 
—+ fo ——_ 
BeiwurEt (applying for situation): “Oh, yis, mum. 
Oi lived in my last place t'ree weeks. mun.” 
Mrs. Van Nobbs: “ And why did you leave?" 
Bridget: “Oi couldn't get along with her, she was so 
old and cranky.” 
Mrs, Van Nobbs: © But I may be old and cranky, 
too.” 
Bridget: “Cranky ye may be, mum, for faces are 
sometimes deceiving; but owld, iver.” 
And Bridget got the place. 


want to be an angel. He is one already. 


the silver. This is the respect in which silver resembles | 
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DIAMOND “FENCES.” 


| How THE “Swaa” 18 DEALT WITH. 


| ‘THIEVES and “ fences” who handle stolen diamonds 
, and other gems have a regular cleari_.g house, through 
which they get rid of their spoil. 

Diamonds stolen in Russia blaze a month later in the 
collection of English and American dealers, and geiwa 
lost in London find their way with equal celerity tu the 
Continent. 

This interchange is constant and syotematic, and, 
thanks to it, it is next to impossible to run the 
plundever of a great jewel robbery down. 

Diamonds of ordinary size cannot be identified after 
they have been taken out of their gold setting, and this 
is always done. No expert can swear to a stone of even 
four or five carats with certainty, unless it has marked 
peculiarities of shape and colour, Indeed, it is far easier 
to identify other gems than diamonds. 

There ave in London, Paris, and New York certain 
men and women who are known to all the fraternity of 
rogues as ready buyers of stolen gems. All * fences ” 
will buy jewels, of course; but these make a speciality 
of it, and from them the thieves get better prices than 
the Fagins would pay them. These diamond 
“fences” all know one another, and keep up a constant. 
connection. Some of them travel themselves, others 
employ trusted agents; but one way or the other they 
are in perpetual communication, and keep informed on 
every point of interest in their business. 

Ther reputation among the crooked classes is inter- 
national, and a Russian thief, who can speak no bn- 
guage but his own, still knows that Monsicur So-and-So 
in Paris will take his plunder off his hands, and knows, 
moreover, how to reach him. 

Those jewels which are accounted safe are exposed for 
sale in the shop windows of the fences or their agents. 
Those which are doubtful are marketed at private sale. 
Very dangerous diamonds are often recut so as to com- 
pletely disguise them. Commonly, however, resetting is 
enouvh to cover their identity. 

There are men and women here and abroad who are 
known to the general public as small dealers in jewels. 
They cultivate an extensive circle of acquaintanceship 
among people who have money, and are alwys ready to 
supply them with jewels of any sort at the 
shortest notice. They are. in fact, only agents for the 
fences, whointrust them with a stock, and pay them =I 
over a certain sct price which they yet for each article. 

Some of these agents have offices, but: most of them 
operate peripatetically. They make sales in bar-roun:s 
and at dinner-tables; at the theatres, and, in short, 
wherever opportunity offers. They always have some 
jewels in nee pockets, and exhibit them at the firat 
chance. Hundreds of people who buy diamonds never 
yo to a jeweller for them. They have acquaintance 
among these dealers and patronise them. 

A stolen jewel is never puwned if it can be sold, 
heeause the first plice searched after a robbery is the 
pawnshop, and the thief exposes himself by dealin 
with one. Moreover, the pawnbrokers themselves are 
shy of suspicious bargains as they risk the loss of whut- 
ever they may advance on them. The pawnshop is on 
resorted to by thieves who do not know how to reach 
the “fence; but the “fence” sometimes uses it ex- 
clusively to get rid of his stock. 
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SMOKING MIXTURE, 


No. 5 | 2. 
By “VeEsvuvian.” 


As I anticipated, my last article has set non-smokers 
by the ears. I have been deluged with abusive letters. 

Now, I would not care if these writers would be 
ordinarily reasonable ; they are not. They are bigoted 
to excess, and, practically speaking, they defy me to 
ee forward any indisputable proofs of my contention 

t tobacco is good—good in any way. Very well; I 
simply ask these misguided people to remember that I 
advocate the use, as being distinct from abuse, of 
tobacco. That once agreed upon, I'll come to the facts. 

I take it that the Lancet is a well-informed medical 
publication, and, therefore, worth listening to. Listen, 
then, to a quotation from its pages: “ We are not, as is 
well-known, advocates of the disuse of tobacco. If 
moderately and wisely employed, it is a valuable sedative 
to the nerves, and has an especially soothing influence 
in the majority of instances. 

Possibly, too, the utterances on this subject by so 
eminent a scientist as Professor Huxley will be of some 
little moment. Said that great man: “Smoking is a 
comfortable and laudable practice, is productive of good, 
and there is no more harm in a pipe of tobacco than in 
a cup of tea.” 

Let me also note the remarks on tobacco of one of 
our most popular divines of the century. I allude to 
the late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, who from his pulpit at the 
Tabernacle, told his con, tion: “TI fatend to smoke a 
good cigar to the glory of God before I go to bed to- 
night, for I have found intense pain relieved,a weary brain 
soothed, and calm refreshing sleep obtained by a cigar.” 

But wait. Perhaps I had best refer to what the 
leading and antagonistic medical lights of the kingdom 
have said on this much abused topic. For example, I 
will reprint the opinion of that greatest of all the great 
medical authorities of the times, who is himself a pro- 
nounced non-smoker. It will be no news to many that 
in 1857 a special commission of the medical fraternity 
was appointed “to inquire into the virtues, if any, of 
tobacco.” The farce of this inquiry will be manifest 
when I state that the principals of it were all rabid anti- 
smokers, and the avowed object of the investigation 
(as left in their hands) was to find “ the virtues, if any, 
of tobacco.” Please note the italics. 

I cannot help thinking that it was rather a one-sided 
investigation, but, of course, I am open to cprrection. 
Anyway, Sir Roland Martin, M.D., and the famous Dr. 
Rankin were two of the chief medical heads, and their 
present was no less a person than Professor (Dr.) Sir 

njamin Ward Richardson, F.R.S., while, to give the 
affair a sanctified flavour, the Rev. Mr. Henry Solly was 
added. The investigation into ‘the virtues. if any, of 
tobacco,” resolved itself into a report—a pampblet— 
signed by all parties, the Rev. Mr. Solly included, and 
here is an extract from it: ‘We cannot honestly say 
more against tobacco than can be urged against any 
other bie and of nearly any luxury it is the least 
injurious. It is innocuous as compared with alcohol; 
it does infinitely less harm than opium ; it is in no sense 
worse than tea, and, by the side of high living altogether, 
it contrasts most favourably.” ; 

No one possessed of all his faculties would be likely 
to question the wisdom of the late Dr. Lankester, and 
yet I find that that leader of thought deliberately told the 
world: “I dare not, as a physiologist or a statist,tell 
you that there exists any proof of the injurious influence 
of tobacco.” 

Then, I find still more confirmation of my contention. 
Dr. Beck, renowned for his knowledge and experience 
of the diseases of the chest, writing upon tobacco in 
asthma and consumption, declares: ‘‘ Common observa- 
tion settles the question that the moderate and daily use 
of tobacco does not prove injurious. This is the general 
rule; exceptions eects exist.” (The italics are 
the doctor’s own.) 

Now, let Professor Christison speak. His view is 
this: ‘‘ No well-ascertained ill-effects have been shown 
to result from the habitual use of smoking.” 

Our divines are equally emphatic. Bishop Burnet 
eaid: “I always smoke whilst I write;” and Bishop 
Fletcher frank y avowed: “I smother my cares in the 
use of tobacco.’ 

Look at Lord Tennyson. He distinctly stated: “I 
left Venice in disgust because they had no good cigars.” 
Lord Clarendon admitted: ‘‘ No man in Europe loves a 
good smoke better than I,” and Lord Brougham’s testi- 
mony is: “I certainly derived the greatest benefit from 


a pre of tobacco.” 

ilosophers and authors, too, deserve a scrap of 
space. ilton confessed : “I smoked each day while 
composing ‘ Paradise Lost.’” Ben Jonson said: “I will 
affirm before any prince in Europe that it is the 
mcs! sovereign an recious weed that ever earth 
tendered to the use of man.” Thackeray commended 
tobacco as “one of the greatest comforts of my life, a 
kind companion, a gentle stimulant, an amiable anodyne, 
a cementer of friendship. May I die if I abuse the 
kindly weed which has given me so much pleasure.” 
Bulwer-Lytton was emphiutic in his statement that ‘‘ he 
who doth not smoke hath either known no great griefs, 
or refuseth himself the softest consolation next to that 
which comes from Heaven.” Guizot goes further than 
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THE RAW RECRUIT. 


A coop story is told of a certain general who served 
brilliantly in one of our recent he HgTe His pet 
hobby was looking after the eentries while they were on 
duty. One night, in disguise, he came upon a new 
recruit, who halted him with : . 

“ Stop! Have you the countersign ? ” 

“No,” answered the general. 

“What, another without it?” said the recruit. “ Well, 
it’s ‘ Victory.” 

The general gasped for breath. 

“What do you mean by giving anyone the counter. 
sign?” he exclaimed. ‘I'm the general, and you'll be 
punished for this, you idiot.” 

“I'll be punished?” interrupted the picket. “Why, 
if you're the real general, weren't your orders not to let 
anyone pass me without the countersign? Let me tell 
you I'm getting tired of giving it. Such a lot don't seem 
to know it.” 


any, for he admits : “If I had not smoked I should 
have been dead ten years since.” 

Here, then, are just a few utterances of well-known 
men, culled at random. I am ready to produce another 
thousand, and all of them of equal force to those now 
quoted. It therefore strikes me that, if even Jam as 

on tobacco oplonas some of my ndents 
would make out, all the people I have just can- 
not be, or could not have been, tobacco cranks, too. I 
am sure Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson would be the 
last man in the world to find a word for the plant 
unless forced, and I doubt whether it didn't, figuratively, 
break the heart of the Rev. Henry Solly to be com- 
pelled to say what he did. 

Correspondents glibly tell me that tobacco under- 
mines the health, stunts the growth, leads to crime, 
extravagance, idleness, and so on ; shortens life, and in 
brief, is the root of scoreg of evils. Random statements 
are cheap; balderdash is easy; nonsense 18 a prolific 
crop. I want facts. I demand proofs. I defy the lot 
to cite one well-authenticated fatal case of adult narcotic 
poisoning through the smoking of tobacco, and will gladly 
pay ten pounds to the FresH Air FunD if, among all 
the readers of P.W., one solitary instance of the kin can 
be proved beyond all cavil. Yea, I gofurther. I give 
all the anti-tobacco croakers plenty of time; they may 
go back as far as January Ist, 1890, and I give them a 
month from this moment in which to pursue their in- 
vestigations. My only stipulation is that the case must 
have occurred in the United Kingdom, and the cause of 
death be so stated on the certificate of death, which 
took place further back than, say,a month ago. 

One of my anti-tobacco correspondents tells me that 
the “divine herb” damages the teeth. He simply says 
that, but adduces no proof. I will, however, answer him, 
and add proof thereto. Dr. Charles F. Forshaw is the 
Senior Dental Surgeon tothe Bradford Dental Hospital, 
and therefore not a poorauthority. Iquote the annexed 
from some writings of his: “I had an opportunity a 
month ago (Febuary, 1887) of examining the mouth of 
a nan foe ah eo Sete e a more accurate foreknowledge of its results than the 
aed tea been. a eudker from his ciildhood. 1 neverenw | Sreracecperationin. wargery, “There ie mo’ sub tung 
a mouth in better condition; he had thirty-one sound | ¢° guesswork about it. The operator knows he is per- 
teeth, and his physique was in proportion to his height.” forming an operation which is based upon an exact 
A little further on the same learned doctor remarks: BcIENCe: 
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THE COURAGE OF SURGEONS. 


THERE is really nothing extraordinary about the 
calmness and nerve displayed by the average prac- 
titioner during surgical operations. The “nerve” of 
the surgeon under such circumstances is the most 
natural thing in the world. It is not a display of 
calness which has been put on for the occasion. but 
simply the normal demeanour of a practical, matter-of- 
fact man, who knows what he has to do, and how he is 
ging to do it. 
The trouble with many people who marvel at what 
they call a surgeon's courage is that cg fail utterly to 
comprehend the conditions under which he performs his 
work. They imagine that he is experimenting, or that 
he doesn't know his ground, or that he will cut some- 
thing that he ought not to cut. Nothing could be 
further from the facts. 

No movement in science or mechanics is preceded hy 


a : : Why, then, should there be any need in his work for 
In i peers ebanen there Los hes extraceliuary courage? There are cases, of course, so 
The bet natural eets of teeth I have come across have | Critical or so unusual in character as to excite even the 
been in the mouths of smokers, whilst women have calmest ani most pica operator, and oie 
roverbially less perfect teeth than men, and I assert these are under treatment the surgeon 6 powers of selt- 
oat rt of this ter perfection may be derived from control aré frequently taxed to their utmost limit. To 
the habit of ene tal pe anal aim that it has the man who, in such cases, can wield the knife without 
rathera kindly aud piess Hriulive action om the tect?” a visible tremour when life itself depends upon the 
Tihavetne oe shown my followers the sort of powder accuracy and delicacy of his touch, we must award the 
and shot I have ready for my pen-and-ink battle, and Prat : a real heroes. th sth a 
the more facts my opponents can produce the better I Wes me ne eck e ora eaten aliieent 
shall be pleased, and the more cheerfully will I demolish | Possesses more than the covvage, of an inteligen!, 
them with incontestible facts which I am prepared to woe COS ate Any and. Das learn ow ta 
bring forward from my reserves. k His technical knowledge of anatomy, and his methodi- 
(Army Notes neat week.) cal habits of work accustom him to conditions which 
alarm and excite non-professional minds, and he goes 
about his task with a certain quiet, vigorous, assertive 
confidence in the result of his movements which the 
observer is quite likely to mistake for a marvellous 
courage summoned up for that particular occcasion. 
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“PROFESSOR VON GOOKENHEIMER, they say, is a 
most marvellous mind-reader and hypnotist.” 

“Yes; he claims he can attract the attention of a 
restaurant waiter by merely looking at him steadily for 
half-an-hour.” 


WATCH COMPETITION. 


No. 13. 


-_- —j———__—__ 


He: “Here is a picture of my wife.” 
She: “ Before or after taking ?” A SILVER English lever six-guinea watch, guaranteed 
He: “ What do you mean? Before or after taking | by the makers for a period of five years, is offered to 
what ? fevienat : the sender of the best piece of verse of not more than 
She: ou. eight lines, dealing with the advantages offered by 
a Pearson’s Weel:ly. One shilling entrance fee to the 


“My friend,” said the k eeper ots hotel to an. over Fresh Air Fund. Contributions to reach this office by 


voracious lodger, “you eat so much I shall have to Tuesday, September 10, in envelopes marked A. B. C. 
charge you an extra shilling.” SSS SSS ee 

« An extra shilling,” said the lodger, with his counten- Tue perseverance displayed by our readers in wadiny 
ance the very picture of pain; “for goodness sake don’t ; through Nuttall’s dictionary for words with three or moro 
do that ; I'm almost done up now in eating five shillings’ | totally different meanings is absolutely beyond comprehen- 
worth, and if you put on an extra shilling I shall sion. Some of the lists forwarded actually contained over 
certainly go to pieces altogether, I shall!” 1,000 such words. The winners are as follows: 

R. H. Barrett, 34, Everton Road, C.-on-M.. Manchester; F. Wilkin-1, 
Croft Head Terrace, Gilusburn, nr. Keighley, Yorkshire; Mise G. Wat's, 


Longhoupe, Pelham Read, Sonthsea, Hants ; C. Drake, 6, Gloster Plac-, 
King's Road, Windsor; A. Mudie, Mattield, Kent; James Ke McL-lian, 


0. -. i Oil Co., Ltd. C eland, 

RESULT OF THE TENTH F°aiunoeh, Be, Maryvilie Brest, Belfast: ee ‘Hida Daakiee Fer 
en; Miss irwan, more m, co. - . G <bury, 

WATCH COMPETITION. But Ton: West Bromwich. Stata: W. Reay, Talinyton’ Liver 2 


H. MeNought, 4, Murray Street, Scarboronch ; J. Maudsley. 168, Field strest, 
Brenton, pvernnol.s et Hora, 11. OUay Street, Skipton, Forkslun: 3 
a 3. Alcock, 31, Hi y Street, enll: J. Burke, 2, wet, Roar 
ONLy twenty people have forwarded Short Stories Bark, Cari? J. McBonalt, 28, Mose sick, Paish'y te Woot eBay 
. . * rn ts 4 treet, Bridge Road, Stratfo =) as F. Glads wld, Botley, 
heading designs in competition for the watch offered Hants’ ir. inte, #55 Clones Terrice, Lonaoyderry hckant Brute 

eet, Downpatrick, Irciand : J. Dnggan, 17, Uppe } 7 Whi 
by P.W. three weeks ago, so that the Fresy Arr Funp | Fijay acu, Famoridyy Now, Mallon, Estes: E- Hevtwayy te Bt 
only benefits to the extent of £1, but lack of quantity i Bsares Statins ent ‘virginia Watery Beh an o'B, Biaberieite 
eS H y Belle Vue, Church Road, Yardley, nr. Birni: oY : Ww,” sel, Kom : 
is in this case, to a certain extent, recompensed by the Fewest i 1, Burts 2 Cireniat Road. Stouclce, Rae oe 
s rs. Rivett, Addington Houac, Barnstaple, Devon; M Bedford, Deli 

excellence of the sketches submitted. Picardy Road, Re'vedere : Miss E. Poet Racenitate Wenhodee 
The six-guinca watch was won by Lance-Corporal son, Lindalé Crescent, Bishop Auckland ; N. Robertson, 1s, Bank > 

is Ferryhill, Aberdeen ; K. Hoze, Beresford Lodge, Shout 

FE. McReyrno.ps, R.E., R.E. Office, Harwich. E. Monney, 2°, Vicarage Road, Watford, Herts; “I, Shead, 19, St. ‘i 


We want stories of 40,000 to 50,000 words in length | hom, Evesham. ¥ Worcester : A. Lewis, 3 Lee Park, Blackheath: D: Hopi, 
ent RS rham ; 1). Ste . 22, ot, Fratton, 

suitable for serial publication. Any such sent to us will | Portsmouth; W. Third, Glenview, Bigin, NB. E' Savage: 24. Ghureh St Feely 
be carefully considered. haries Road, Small Heath, Birmingham ; 


What is Isobel's Ideal? See page 142 
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A ROMANCE OF FINANCIAL FRAUD AND CITY CRIME. 
BY HEADON HILL. 


Author of “Clues from a_ Detective’s Camera,” “ Cabinet 
Secret,” “ The Rajah’s Second Wife,” ete. 
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SUMMARY. 


Guy Elwes, the son of a poor clergyman, and J.ucy Lethbridge, 
verness to the children of Mr. Tiffany, M.P., are engaged. Guy has 
out to South Africa to try and e a liviny there, but after buy- 

ing « piece of Jand for agricultural purposes, he finds he has no capital 
to work it with, and returns home. Horace Vardon, a swindlin, 
company promoter, who is attracted by Lucy, and one Eppstein, u 
bucket-shop keeper, buy the property from Gny, and by a little clever 
inanipulation him to sign a document, which certifies that there is 
a true fiesure-vein of gold upon it. (There is none in reality.) They 
then float the Golden Kloot Mining Company: Vardon recommends it 
as a splendid investwent and Syduey Engledue as a suitable person 
through whom to purchase shures. Little thinking that bis old 
furin is the Golden Kloof Mine, or that Sidney Enuledue is really Gus 
Eppstein, Guy invests his money, the hard-earned swings of his father, 
and a legacy of £2,000 just left to Mrs. Lethbridge, in the company. 
Wheu it is too late, Guy realises how cleverly he has heen duped. e 
interviews Vardon, who wants him to proceed at once to Suuth Africa. 

‘The editor of the Financia Lynx, Mr. Crabbe, and his principal 
levler-writer, Kaspar Stezgles. an old school-chum of Guy who hus 
cone down in the world, are introduced. 

The statutory meeting of the G.K.M.C. is to be held at 2 p.m., and 
at 10 a.m. Vurdon gets wind of a plot between Elwes, Crabbe, and 
Stevyles to expore him before the sharcholders. 


CHAPTER VITI.—(continued.) 

In deep thought Vardon paced the room for a couple of 
minutes after Eppstein’s departure. Then his brow cleared, 
and going to the telephone he rang up Nightgall, the private 
inquiry agent. There was a chair under the instrument 
on which, while conversing, he was in the habit of placing 
lis foot —so that by restiny his elbow on his knco he could 
hold the receiver more steadily to his car. On this occasion 
he found the chair already occupied by a battered Gladstone 
bay, and in his present mood even this trifling obstacle 
irritated him. He cleared a way for his foot by kicking the 
bag into the nearest corner, where it fell so violently that 
the catch became unfastcn d, and the contents apparently 
masses of tissue paper— bulged through the gaping aperture. 

“ Take off the man who is following Elwes,” he said when 
he had been switched on to Nightgall’s number. “The necessity 
for watching him hasccased. He will be here at my office very 
shortly, and that will give you an opportunity of recalling 
your shadower. Informe the moment this has been done.” 

Having repeated his instruction and received an assurance 
that it was understood, and would be acted on, Vardon rang 
for a clerk, and despatched him in a cab to Beckley’s Hotel 
with orders to bring Guy back immediately. If Mr. Elwes 
was not in the hotel he was to use every endeavour to 
ascertain where he had gone, and follow him up, but on 
no account was he to return without him, or later than 
half-past eleven. While the clerk was absent on this 
errand Vardon went over to the Cannon Street Hotel and 
inspected the arrangements that had been made for the 
statutory mecting. He 
found the assistant 
manager in the Grand 
Hall, busily superin- 


of the hundreds of 
chairs reyuired for the 
accommodation of the 
shareholders, The 
manager came forward 
to respectfully greet 
the man who was such 
& remunerative  cus- 
tomer to his proprietors. 

“T suppose you would 
wish us, sir, as usual 
te have a couple of 
policemen stationed at 
each of the entrances 
to the hall to exclude 
non-shareholders ?” he said to Vardon. 

Vardon thought a little hefore replying. “ Yes,” he said 
at length, “ we had better have the policemen, or rather, on 
second thought, two will be cnough at the door used hy the 
shareholders, The directors and the Press enter by the 
door round the corner in the next corridor, do they not ?—I 
mean the passage which is used by porters as a back 
entrance from the station into this part of the hotel?” 

“That is so,” replied the manager, smiling. ‘“ You are 
vp in our geography, I see, Mr. Vardon.” 

“The door into the station is only used for luggage from 
the hotel on the departure of main-line trains, I think,” 
~— Vardon. “ Well, if you close that entrance from 

alf-past one till after the mecting, I don’t sce what we 
want with policemen at the directors’ door. The constables 
on duty at the shareholders’ cntrance will be able to stop 
people entering from the Cannon Street side from going 
astray into the next passage, except, of course the directors 
of the company and members of the Press. It follows, 
don’t you sec, that if people can’t get into the passage they 
can’t reach the do»r, and so policemen there would be a 
needless luxury.” 

Having settled this and one or two other details, Vardon 
returned to Mansion House Chambers. There never was a 
man who kept his cmotions under more iron control, and 
his relief at finding Guy in the waiting-room must have 
been great indeed, for his sallow cheeks flushed purple, and 
as quickly paled again. As for Guy himself, three weeks of 
suspense and loneliness in London had anything but imn- 
ne his appearance. Ho looked thin and haggard, and 

is clothes hung baggily on limbs that lacked their cus- 
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tomary open-air training. For once in his life, too, he 
seemed to have a difficulty in looking his man in the face. 

Vardon assumed his most quictly imperious demeanour. 
“T find that it will be necessary for you to sail for the Ca) 
immediately, Elwes,” he said. “To-day is Friday. ‘The 
Union boats leave Southampton on Saturdays. You must 
go down to the Union offices in Bish« psyate Street and buy 
a salo n ticket by to-morrow's steamer, Here is the money 
in gold, and something over for expenses.” 

For the tenth part of a second it scemed as if Guy were 
going to refuse. His eyes looked this way and that, like 
thosé of a hunted animal, and his face worked; Lut he 
mastered himself with an effort and took the canvas bag 
Vardon handed him. 

: “Very well,” he said sullenly. “I am under your thumb, 
suppose.” 

“ You had better attend the Gulden Kloof mecting at two 
o'clock.” 

“T mean to,” said Guy, with the flicker of a savaye gleam 
that might well have betrayed his purpose had not Vardon 
known it already. 

“That will do, then,” said the latter. “ Get along and 
huy the ticket as quick as you can, and then come back 
here and show it me in proof of your bows files, you know, 
You had better put that bag out of sight, or you may be 
robbed. You are to take the ticket in the name of 
kppstein— Augustus Eppstcin—remember. I wish you to 
personate the vendor.” 

Again Guy gave the same half sullen assent, and went 
away to purchase the ticket. In twenty aminutes he 
returned with a voucher for a first-class passaye to the 
Cape by the steamship Scot sailiny from Southampton on 


| the following day. 


tending the disposition | 


| 
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Please commeni this story to the attention of your friends. 


“Put it away in your pocket-book,” said Vardon, “ and if 
I do not sce you after the mecting, come here to-morrow at 
ten o’clock for final instructions. By the way, it is now a 
quarter-past eleven. Where shall I tind you between this 
and the mecting in case I want you?” 

“T shall be at the hotel, packing my things, you know,” 
said Guy, with a feeble attempt at duplicity that caused 
Vardon’s eaturnine features to break into a grim smile. 

“ Packing his things,” he repeated, as the door closed, “ My 
young friend is really getting quite smart, just as smartness 
will be of no futher use to him. He has no more intention 
of using that ticket and sailing for the Cape to-morrow 
than I have. His mild reception of my orders was about as 
yood a confirmation of Eppstein’s story as I could have 
wished for. If he hadn't expected to spoil my game at the 
meeting he would have blustered for delay.” 

He looked at his watch again, for moments were precious 
this morning, and having ascertained that several persons 
were waiting to sce him, he spent an hour in a succession 
of business interviews. Mr. Tiffany. called, and was finally 
instructed in the heads of the speech he was to make to 
the shareholders; Lord Sligo dropjed in and submitted 
a congratulatory resolution which he was to propose ; 
Crawshaw the stockbroker came to report on the latest 
price of the shares; and, lastly. Eppstein, singularly sub- 
dued and silent, flitted in and out again after a few 
whispered words with his chicf. But precisely at a quarter 
past twelve Vardon went into the outer office and gave 
orders that he would sce no more callers till after the 
meeting. On his way back to the private rooin he locked 
the door between the general office and the waiting-room, 
and also the door of the private room itself, and having 
thus secured himself against intrusion, he took up and 
examined the list of registercd numbers furnished by the 
Telephone Exchange. When he had found a certain 
number he walked over to the instrument and rang the 
bell, planting his foot on the chair as he did so, This time 
the Gladstone bag was rot there to incur his wreth. It 
was gaping at him from the corner whither he had kicked it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Murprk. 

Ar five-und-twenty minutes past one, save for a solitary 
attendant placing pens and blotting-paper on the directors’ 
table, the Great Hall of the Cannon Street Hotel was as. 
deserted as a City of the Dead. ‘Those rows of massive 
pillars which have echoed more lies-- delicately planned, 
trippingly spoken, ruinous lies— than any other mass of 
masonry in the kingdom, stood gaunt and splendid among 
the sea of empty chairs, as if enjoying a brief respite from 
having to reverberate fraud and chicane. But outside io 
the Station Yard, under the porticovs, in the hall, and main 
corridor of the hotel, the Golden Kloof sharcholders were 
clustering thickly, and as the clock loomed out the half- 
hour the calm repose of the noble chamber came to an 
end. The doors were thrown open and the early seekers 
for the best seats trooped in. 
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DESCRIPTION. 
A. Eutrance to Hotel. 


P.P. Hall and Corridor leading to Grand Hall. 

C.C. Folding Door into Grand Uall used by Shoreholders. 

M.M. Continuation of same passage used only by Press and Directors, 
8. Short staircase and lobby. 

B. Exit door into station— kept locked during meeting. 

FE. First chair ey Guy. 
D. Door into Hull wi by Press and Directors. 
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At tho folding doors stood two constables of the Metro- 
politan Police, and just insidc was a table, at which sat a 
clerk charged with the duty of collecting the “Notices of 


— 


| Meeting,” which served the pur.ose of tickets of admission 


| 
| 
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as well, He was furnished with a tile on which to stick the 
notices as they were yiven up, and the very first to be im- 
ieee was that of Guy Elwes. Pale and determined, Guy 
paul pushed his way through the throng as though he had 
staked his all on being first on the scene, and directly he 
passed the harrier his actions seemed to be based on some 
pr.arranged plan. 

Facing the double folding doors set apart for the use of 
the shareholders was the long table at which presently the 
directors would take their seats, and away in the corner, to 
the left of the table, was the sinall single door through 
which these prime actors in the druna would make their 
entrance. After one brief glance round, in which he took 
inthe bearings of the rvom, Guy mace a diagonal couse 
avrogs the hall towards the dirccturs’ dour, through which 
the reporters were already cntcring, as if with the intention 
of quitting the room by it; but instead of doing so, on 
reaching the extreme left of the front row of chairs, he 
quietly dropped into the end seat which was the nearest to 
the door in question. Having achieved what was apparently 
a purpose, he took out his watch, and frequently consulted 
it inthe intervals of staring at the people as they filed into 
the room. 

At twenty minutes to two Vardon entered by the share- 
holders’ door, and, true to his usual practice of dissociating 
himeelf in public from the companies he promoted, took a 
seat in the body of the hall. Quietly aid neatly dressed, 
as usual, with a white moss-roso in his buttonhole, his 
demeanour was in strange contrast to that of the heated 
and chunorous sharcholders who were rapidly filling the 
seats iunid excited discussion on the prospects of the 
company. ‘The British eharcholder is the most good- 
natured animal under the sun when he thinks he is in a 
“real yood thing,’ and from the stray odds and ends of 
conversation that fell on Vardon’s keenly-listening cars, the 
proprietors of the Golden Kloof believed themselves to he 
in posse:sion of a second Eldorado. 

At fifteen minutes to two, Isracl Levi, the little Jew 
bullion dealer, who had supplied the ‘ samples,” threaded 
his way aluuy the front row of chairs, and appropriated the 
seat next to Guy, taking no 
notice of his neighbour, hut 
turning round so as to get av 
general view of the assembly. 
Alnost at the saine moment 
Kaspar Steyyles cutered by 
the directors’ door, and pro- 
ceeded to take his place 
at the press-table, where he 
was shortly joined by the 
Financiat Lyxx reporter, a 
callow youth of eighteen. 
Stegyles’ appearance was ex- 
ceptionally wild and forbid- 
ding, and if he had had to 
enter by the sharcholders’, 
instead of hy the unguarded 
directors’ dour, it is probable 
that the spirituous vapour 
that accompanied him would 
have been a bar to his admission. As he passed with slip- 
shod gait and watery eye, Guy coughed to attract his 
attention, but he gave no answering sign of recoyenition, 
and shambled on to his place with his hands buried deep 
in the pockets of his old tweed cont. He did not as a rule 
attend these functions, but was there by Crahbe’s order to 
gather material for a descriptive account of the scene that 
was to ensue. The editor intended his disinterested cxpos¢ 
to be the making of his paper. 

All this while Guy had evinced a nervous anxicty as to 
the progress of time. VDrecisely at ten minutes to two he 
replaced his watch in his pocket, rose from his seat, and 
disappeared through the door near by, stealing gingerly out 
on tiptoe as though loth to Attract attention. In this he 
was only partiaily successful, for the hitherto heedless 
bullion dealer turned and watched his exit with an oily 
sinile of satisfaction which broadened into a wrin as an 
elderly shareholder from the country sank panting into Guy's 
vacated seat. 

As the hour for the appearance of the directors approached 
the stream of people entering through the fotding-duors 
slackened somewhat. and yaadually became a driblet in 
which individuals were distinguishable. Vardon, still sit- 
ting alone but keenly ol servant under one of the central 
pillars, now and then allowed himself the luxury of a 
cynical smile at the composition of the throng. Old ladies 
with reticules and obtrusive umbrellas were there in 
plenty: provincial tradesmen, eager to hear of the well- 
heing of the savings of u lifetime; strugyling farmers, 
hopeful for higher interest than they could extract from the 
Larren soil: clergymen, retired military men, spinsters, and 
widows pushed and hustled for vantage points whence they 
could hear the sweet music of the magic word Gold. And 
dotted ghout amene the crowd, apparently having no 
connection with each other, but ready for any emergency at 
the heck or ned of their chict, were the members of Vardon’s 
gang—veritihle wolves in the sheep-fold, 

Suddenly, as the hands of the clock pointed to five 
minutes to two and the eyes of the meeting began to tum 
expectantly towards the directors’ door, Varden, whose 
interest. seamed to concentrate rather on the folding doors 
hy which a few straggling sharcholders were still enterin:s, 
gave a start of surprice in which there was a tinge of 
annoyance. The last person in the world whom he desired 
to sce at that moment was Lucy Lethbridge, and yet in the 
graceful girlish fiyure advancing through the now densely- 
packed rows of chairs he recognised the fair olicet of -o 
much of his tortuous plotting. Lucey was accompanied by 
her mother and by Mrs. Elwes, the presence of the party 
trum Greenhurst being actuated more hy an impulse to seo 
the truant Guy than by a wish to listen to the clogueacs 


With the aid of the summary a capital start can be made now. 


_ 


of the directors. Guy’s letters during the last three weeks 
had been short and , and had given the 
impression that there was no 
remaining in London; while to Lucy’s frequent inquiries 
as to the Golden Kloof and his connection with it he had 
given but one answer—that e would be made 
clear and plain after the statutory meeting. She had ke 
her visit to Vardon’s office secret till such time as she 
could obtain an explanation from Guy as to the paper that 
had been shown to her, and she had hailed with delight 
her mother’s and Mrs. Elwes’ proposition to run up for the 
meeting, thinking that it would bring an opportunity for 
enlightenment. 
“Pshaw!” muttered Vardon to himself. “I did not 
foresee this. Has he told them anything, after all, I 
wonder? They may be the means of making a scence, and 
I want no palaver with the haughty little minx till I have 
removed her own particular private pawn from thechess board. 
Then it will give me exquisite pleasure to bend her to my 
i However, civility is cheap, and maybe a_ little 
aos steering will keep them out of his way till it is 
over. There is time, I think.” 

After asking his neighbour to keep his seat, he concealed 
his impatience and made hia way to where Lucy and her 
friends were so far vainly searching for vacant placcs. 

“How do you do, Miss Lethbridge?” he said. “ Permit 
me to make myself useful in findiny seats for you and your 
party. If I had known you intended coming I might have 
yot some reserved for you, but full as the hall is I think 
I sec some vacant chairs over yonder. Follow me, please.” 

He led the way to the extreme right of the hall—the 
opposite end to that where Guy had been sitting—at which 
a bench placed at right angles to the main rows of chairs 
was still vacant. e venerable Vicar, looking flushed 
and nervous amid the unaccustomed din, was profuse in 
his thanks, and Mrs. Lethbridge politely bowed her acknow- 
ledgments, but Lucy accepted the service without remark. 
A strange preoccupation seemed to have taken possession of 
her, and it was only when Vardon was turning hurriedly 
away to return to his own place that she appeared to 
recognise him. Then she hastily called him hack, and 
there was a curious haunting dread in her eyes as she 
questioned him in a grave whisper that betokened a fear of 
being overheard. 

“Mr. Vardon,” she said, “ have you seen Mr. Guy Elwes 
lately? This is his father. We had hoped to have met 
him here.” 

“Yes, indeed, he was at my office this morning,” replied 
Vardon, rather eagerly at first, but infusing a certain tone 
of commiseration into his words os he proceeded to add: 
“I thought he was looking ill, aud, though I don’t wish to 
alarm his friends, he seemcd rather peculiar in his manner. 
I did my best to persuade him to go down home to the 
countty, but he would not hear of it till after the mecting. 


__ I, too, had expected to sve him here, but up to now I have 


not noticed him in the room.” 

“Thank you, sir, for all your kindness to my boy, and for 
your indirect kindness to ourselves in procuring for usearly 
notice of this splendid in- 
vestment,” interposed the 
white-haired old clergyman, 
iua trembling voice. “This 
is bad news about his look- 
ing poorly, but he is country 
bred, and he is pining for 
) fresh air, limagine. I trust 
he has shown you proper 

titude, sir, for the intro- 
duction you procured for 
him.” 

“This is not a demonstra- 
tive age,” replied Vardon, 
with a curt brevity that 
implied a negative, adding 
quickly : “ You must excuse 
me now; the directors are 
coming in,” and while Lucy, 
with a shudder of distrust, 
watched his supple form 
wlide back to the central pillar through the rows of 
waiting shareholders, he muttered between his clenched 
teeth: “A very pretty chance neatly taken. Such an idea 
gathers double force when instilled beforehand, and it is as 
well they came. It will be worth a thousand to compare 
the way that girl looks at me to-day with the sort of glances 
I shall get from her, say, a week hence. Ah, now for the 
grand climax |” 

The interjection was caused by the opening of the small 
door at the left of 
the hall, and hy 
the entrance of a 
string of blandly- 
smiling gentle- 7 
men, who filed in’ 
tothe raised table 
where they pro- 
ceeded to take 
their scats facing 
the audience. Mr. 
Tiffany, M.P., 
caine first, his 
flabby features 
arranged into the 
self-satisfied 
smirk of a grand- 
father who has : 
his pockets full of sugar-plums for the youngsters. The sharc- 


‘holders, keenly alive to signs and omens, took heart of grace 


at sight of that benevoleut expression and cheered lustily, 

n happy ignorance that their chairman's double gold glasses 
veiled a pair of shifty eyes which wero summing wp the 
temper of the meeting much as a fox lays his dispositions 
for attacking a heu-roost. The Right Honourable Viscount 
Sligo, bewigged and coract-laced, tripped in, oblivious of 
evictions in the joy of jingling his fees; the dissipated lcer 


Recognised as Me. Barker Crabbe, of the Ermanena Laws” 
“ is very terrible!” exclaimed Mr. Tiffany, with 
fitting solemnity. “Can I do anything to help you, police- 


“ Well, sir, if you wouldn’t mind having the doors shut 
and no one leave the room till the i r comes,” wis 
the reply. “A gent as had no business in that part canio 
down the just before 
the meeting, and went in 
here. We should like to 
hear if he can tell us whethor 
he heard or saw anythin, 
while he was near that 
lobby.” ‘ 
Meanwhile the other con- 
stable had followed his mata 
into the hall and made a 
whispered communication ty 
him. 

“There won't be any newt 
to detain the ladics anl 
gentlemen long, sir, I expect, 
though we'd best wait for 
the inspector,” continued the 
spokesman. “That's the gent I’m alluding to,” and !:. 
pointed to Guy, standing awestruck in front of the directors’ 
table. 

Instinetively the people in close proximity to the object 
of the policeman’s interest drew back their chairs ; ther: 
was & moment’s silence, and then the hoarse voice of a 
provincial shareholder rang through the Great Hall: 

“ Jingo! look at his boot!” me ; 

Guy himself was the first to act on the strange injunct? on, 
and casting his eyes downwards he coull not repress & cry 
of horror. His left boot, of brown tan leather, ws 
smeared from sole to instep with a crimson stain of fresh, 
wet blood! 


and ostensibly trifling in iteelf, but which should be kept in 
by all who wish to follow the details of the fi 
t one of which has been set down here unless possessed 
of a significant bearing on events yet to come. When all 
the directors had in, the prcasmen having ee 
taken their places, the little Jew bullion dealer, Levy, 
slipped quietly to the side door and bolted it, resuming his 
seat immediately in the same unobtrusive fashion. Half a 
minute later the door handle was tried from without, and 
there followed a gentle drumming on the panels, presumably 
by some person or persons desirous of admission. It passed 
unobserved except by Mr. Levy, and he made no attempt to 
removed the obstruction he had caused, contenting himself 
with smiling genially at the door till the knocking ceased. 

“Yah! my friend,” was his sotto voce soliloquy; “ you're 
like the Peri at the Gato of Paradithe. You'll have to do 
the other thing—stay on that side, or else go round.” 

A great hush fell on the mecting as Mr. Tiffany rose to 
deliver the speech which had cost him and Vardon so many 
hours of collaboration. He had finished bowing in response 
to the renewed applause with which his rising was grected, 
and was clearing his throat for the opening sentence, when 
he was interrupted by a slight commotion at the folding 
doors caused by the entrance of two late arrivals. The first 
of these was Eppstein, who, after giving up his notice to 
the clerk, passed into the hall without let or hindrance, to be 
lost in the crowd. The second was Guy, and he was less for- 
tunate. Having already given up his notice on his first 
entrance, the clerk challenged his right to be present —a strict 
adherence to duty which provoked Guy into an angry 
protest. His explanation, given in raised tones and with 
kindling cye—that he had temporarily left the room, and 
that his notice would be found on the file—attracted the 
attention of those near and caused some impatient resent- 
ment, which was only appeased whon the clerk, after 
searching the file and comparing Guy’s notice with his 
card, allowed him to proceed. He appeared to be labouring 
under yreat excitement, hardly to be accounted for by the 
brief opposition to his return, and by the fact that he had 
Jost his original seat. Disdaining the few empty chairs 
still to be found on the outskirts, he appeared to prefer 
standing-room in front of the dircctors’ table; for thither 
he made his way, taking up a position exactly opposite to 
the chairman, whence fe cast defiant glances round the 
hall. 

Lucy, sitting afar off and herself unscen, sighed as she 
noted the change tho last three weeks had made ia her 
lover. Instead of the frank, light-hearted boy, Guy stood 
there a moody, glowering man, with the air of one who, 
rightly or wrongly, imagines every one’s hand to be against 
him. 

Vardon, filled with very different sentiments, gloated 
over the saine change from his distant post by the central 
pillar. ; 

! “Ripe for the fall,” he muttered, as he watched the 
young man’s gloomy face and threatening attitude with 
half-closed eyes. 

At last, silence having been obtained, with a courtcous 
wave of his hand Mr. Tiffany began his specch.. There is 
no necd to follow him through the flowery periods in which 
he descanted on the certainty of fortune awaiting “the 
wise and prudent friends whom he saw before him.” 
Avoiding as far as possible all technicalities and definite 
statements, he painted a glowing picture of the Golden 
Kloof, its rich reefs and glittering veins; and then, 
producing a memorandum of figures, proceeded to show that 
with such and such an output, the dividend would be so 
and so. Led by the enthusiastic cheers of members of the 
Vardon clique scattered judiciously about the hall, the 
sharcholders took the output for granted, and adopted the 
chairinan’s perfectly correct arithmetic without stopping 
to question the airy fabric on which it was based. hen 
Mr. Tiffany sat down, round after round of applause testified 
to the approval of his hearers. 

The moment the cheering subsided, and before Lord 
Sligo, who was to be 
the next speaker, had 
time toopenhis mouth, 
Guy Elwes made a 
half-turn so as to face 
the assemblage, and 
shouted in a loud but 
trembling voice : : 

“Ladies and gentle- -- 
men, you are the vic- ¥ 
tims of a great fraud. « 
That man has been 
telling you lies— foul, 
wicked lics, which I 
am here at somo peril 
to myself to cram down his thivat! Nay 
——" for angry cries of “ Put him out!” 
and “Police!” began to be heard on all 
sides—“ for your own sakes I beg of you 
to”—but he was destined to proceed no further. Once 
again the meeting was interrupted by a commotion at 
the main entrance. One of the hotel porters, looking 
white and scared, was in cager colloquy with the 
policeman on duty, and by some subtle ineaus the subject 
of his communication was spreading like wildfire among 
those around, to be bandied about in an ever-increasing 
hum, in which one ugly word predominated. i 

“What is it, policoman ?” cried Mr. Tiffany, rapping the 
table with the chairman’s gavel. “ What is the mewing of 
this unseemly hubbub ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the constable, advancing into the 
hall, and speaking with official brevity—*beg pardon, sir 
but there’s been murder done. Body found in cupboard 
under stairs in back lobby leading into station, quite warm. 


(To be continued.) 
at an 
A QUEER BAIT FOR CODFISH. 


Tue Newfoundland Bait Act, which prohibits tho 
export of bait from that island, when first introduced 
had a most prejudicial effect upon the French bank 
fisheries, the price of fish bait in St. Pierre being forced 
up to an almost prohibitive price. . E 

Therefore, three French ships, instead of going to St. 
Pierre for bait, fitted themselves out with flat-bottomed 
round baskets, with a hole at the top. These they sunk 
in seventy to eighty fathoms, and they were quickly 
filled with periwinkles of large size. The shells were 
smashed on deck, and the trawls baited with live peri- 
winkles. 

Codfish took to these most ravenously, and the vessels 
sailed for France with full cargoes the first week in 
July instead of October, as usual, thus saving thee 
months’ time and hundreds of pounds in the purchass 
of bait. 


oo 


LonpDONER has asked a Scottish visitor to havea 
parting glass, and is about to pay. __ 3 : 

Sandy: “Na, na, ye've been payin’ a’ thing a’ the 
fortnicht. We'll toss for this drink.” 


———— 


Mr. WickwirE: “Somehow I seem to be filled with 
gloom that cannot be dispelled.” 

Mrs. Wickwire: “ Why don’t you go to Dr. Bowlegg. 
He has one of those new electric lights that one can 
swallow.” 

—_—» § = 

“ JoHNNy, why do you spend all your time on thes® 
stairs?" asked Johnny'saunt. ‘Stairs weren't made to 
play on.” . 

“Well, where can I go? Papa sends me upstairs, 
and mamma sends me down. Seems tome I've got tv 
stay half-way, somewhere.” 


t= 


“Mr. Stay.ate,” she munnured, “do you remember 
when, in 1894, we sat up to see the new year in?” 

“Yes,” he replied rapturously. 

“ Well—don’t you—don't youn——” __ 

“Don't I what?” 

“Don't you think we are beginning rather early this 
year?” 


I|CRE’S * A * CURIOUS x TIIING. 


G. G, stands for GEorGE GRIFFITH, the author of 
the serial story, “GoLDEN Srak, 
commencing in the issue of SHortT Sto :+3 
published on Tuesday, September 3rd. 

H. H. stands for Heapon Hii, whose story 
“THe QUEEN oF Nicut,” starts the 
following week in SHort SToRIEs. 


S. S. stands for SHorT Srories, a thirty-two paz 
magazine, published every Tuesday. prive 
ld. Two serial stories and eight to 
ten complete short stories, profusely 
illustrated, every week. 
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FICTION. 


Tue ApsusTABLE Cuairn.—There are eccentric men 
in Tooting. The same is true of all parts of the | 
country, but Tooting eccentricity develops itself in ways 
that are peculiarly ingenious and plensing. Mr. Javies 
W. Beale, furnishes a conspicuousand characteristic illus- 
tration of this great truth, and his name deserves to he 
remembered among those who can appreciate eccentric- 

weigh- 


ity of a truly original type. 
Mr. Beal She is a good le 
s. She is 


a daughter. 
ing one hundred and thirty-three poun 
poured respected by all who know her, and is un- 
loubtedly a most estimable person, of whom her father 
might be honestly proud. 1¢ is, however, a part of Mr. 
Beale’s eccentricity to assume that when a young man 
comes to spend the evening with a young lady the two 
usually occupy only a single chair. 

This theory, which is doubtless founded on the wnsub- 
stantial busis of the comic papers, is, of course, utterly 
untenable by any man of sound judgment, but the 
eccentric Mr. Beale firmly believes it. He cherishes, 
moreover, views of the strictest nature as to the way in 
which het bing lady should conduct herself, and he has 
often informed Miss Beale that a community of chair is 
one of the most wicked of the ideas of modern Socialism, 
and that no young lady should permit any man to sit 
within ten feet of her chair. His daughter has invariably 
replied: “ Yes, pa, I think you are quite right.” 

Although he thus failed to discover any evidence that 
his daughter had departed from his instructions, Mr. 
Beale was far from being convinced that all was right, 
and accordingly he desiyned his now celebrated patent 
adjustable chair, a mechanical invention intended to 
restrain young people from any tendency to overtax the 
strength of any one chair. 

The patent adjustable chair does not present any 
novel peculiarities to the eye, but it is so constructed 
that when an excess of weight is placed upon it the seat 
sinks to the floor, and a whistle, worked by compressed 
air, gives forth a weird and piercing shriek. It can be 
adjusted so as to sink with almost any desired weight, 
and a judicious father can regulate it according to the 
weight of his daughter and of her various visitors. 

For example, Miss Beale weighed one hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, and Mr. Barlow, the local 
chemist’s assistant, weighed one hundred and _ fifty- 
five. If, therefore, Mr. Beale adjusted his patent 
chair so that it would sink under a weight of two 
hundred | ps it is evident that the weight of the 
young lady or the young man alone could not cause 
the whistle to sound, but that their combined weight 
could not be placed on the chair without setting the 
peculiar machinery in action. 

There was also a Mr. Carpenter, weighing two hundred 
and four pounds, who occasionally called on Miss Beale, 
and on nights when he was expected it would be neces- 
sary to fix the sinking point of the chair ut three hundred 

ounds. The merit of the invention is obvious, and Mr. 

eale felt, when he placed his patent adjustable chair 
in his back parlour one Sunday evening, just before Mr. - 
Barlow's arrival, that he was now certain to learn 
whether his daughter was in the habit of implicitly 
following his counsels. 

About nine o'clock the ingenious father, who was in 
ihe dining-room waiting earnestly for the whistle, heard 
the peculiar and unmistakable cound of that treacherous 
device, and instantly rushed into the back parlour. He 
found Mr. Barlow lying across the collapsed chair, and 
Miss Beale standing at a respectful distance from him, 
anxiously inquiring if he was hurt. He said he had 
accidentally caught his foot in the hearthrug and had 
fallen over the chair. 

This explanation could not be rejected, for it was 
quite possible that the chair might have been collapsed 
by just such an incident. The disappointed father 
withdrew, taking the chair with him, and admitting to 
himself that his daughter was not to be caught with any 
ordinary trap. : 

But in spite of this failure the adjustable chair has 
recently been brought prominently before the public. 
When the church committee met last month, and there | 
was a scarcity of chairs, Mr. Beale sent the sexton to his 
house with instructions to bring all the chairs he could | 
find. 

The adjustable chair was among them, and Mr. Beale, 
forgetting its peculiarities, made haste to personally offer 
it to the chairman. The chair,as a subsequent eximina- 
tion proved, had been adjusted, and it so happened | 
that the chairman weighed just three hundred and | 
one pounds. 

When, therefore, after having delivered an impressive 
speech, the reverend gentleman sat down, the assembly 
was horrified to see him sink rapidly to the floor, while 
the shriek of the whistle was supposed to he a cry of 
pain wrung from the unhappy man. 

The subsequent trial and expulsion of Mr. Beale for 
sacrilegiously playing a dangerous practical joke on the 
chairman, with the design of bringing religion into con- 
tempt in the eyes of the world, has made the peculi- 
arities of the Ghat familiar to almost every one. ; 

At the same time there can be no question that this 
chair is an excellent one from a father’s point of view, 
und the time will come when every young man will eye 
tle average chair with misgivings, and share with his 
sweetheart, the convenient, if grimy, coul-scuttle. 
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PEARSON'S W 


Won't these things ever get dry? No, never! 


a a 


EEKLY. 


THE MODERN WAY. 


CuHapter I. 


Fonp y the Knight of the Silver Shield loved the fair 
aod noble Lady Gwendoline, and she as fondly returned 
1s love. 
_She returned it because it was so nice to have him 
give it back to her, as he always did. 
“My own,” he murmured, clasping her to his bosom. 
* My own, too,” she whispered, as she coyly nestled her 
een head upon the cuirass he wore over his manly | 
chest. 


CuaptTer II. 
Burt the old duke, the Lady Gwendoline’s father, was 
orpowsst to the match. 

e had asked the knight to take off his silver shield 
and substitute a gold one, and the knight had refused 
with scorn and contumely. 

The knight still owed for the silver shield, and he did 
not care tu go further and mortgayze his immortal soul. | 

“Do as I command,” sternly ordered the old duke, | 
“or never be son-in-law of mine.” \ 

“You go to grass,” hissed the knight between his set | 
of teeth, and the strike was on. 


CuHapter III. 
Tue Knight of the Silver Shield had told the Lady | 
Gwendoline all. | 
“T will flee,” she bravely said. 
“ Two flees,” he replied heartily, and they packed a | 


small kit of wedding things. 1 fi 


In half-an-hour they were flying from the grey and | 
grim old castle, 


CuaptTer IV. 
AND fast before the old duke, then, 
Three hours they'd fled together, 
And if he'd caught them in the glen 
He would have mopped the heather 
Up with the knight. 


The old duke hard behind them hied. 
Should he their tracks discover, 
Then what could ckeer the bonny bride 
When he had brained her lover? 
But still as wildly blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
The duke was coming up behind, 
His puffing sounded nearer. 


Cuarpter V. 

A GREAT thought came to the Knight of the Silver . 
Shield. : 1 

“Sweet one,” he said, softly, slackening his speed, | 
“wait buta little. 1 will come again.” 

“Waiting for you,” she whispered, “is such sweet 
sorrow, that I would wait until to-morrow.” 

It was then 11.55 p.m., and the knight, kissing the 
fair lady's hand, hwried back over the way which they 
had come. 


CuaptTer VI. 

“Savep!” he exclaimed, returning to her side, and | 
once more moving swiftly forward. 

+ But papa P” she asked, with anxious cayerness. \ 

“Knocked out in the first round.” laughed the Knight | 
of the Silver Shield in loud, triumphant tones. “I filled | 
the road with tacks, and the old man’s tyre is punctured, | 
so that he has to lay up for repairs.” : 

“My hero!” murmured the fair Lady Gwendoline, 
gazing fondly on him as they flew along the glistening 
turnpike. 


CuaprTer VII. 
Two bikes with but a sinvle thought, 
Two lovers safely carried 
Into the haven which they sought, 
And so they marvied. 


ee 


Hovser:“I see that they are putting plates 18in. 
thick on gunboats.” al 
Mrs Houger: ‘“ Let’s get some of them. There's just 
the chance that the servants wouldn't be able to break | 
them.” 
a 
AccoRDING to an obscure but rising poet : 
“ Little drops of water, 
Falling with a thud, 
Though they didn't oughter, 
Manufacture mud.” 


——>i-__-- 
Ir is never easy to confess our faults, and evena child 


| 1g not to be blamed for trying to smooth the way for 


herself. ; ; 
“Mamma, do yon like to hear stories?” she began. | 
| 
“ Yes.” 
“Will you be much interested P” 
“ Certainly.” 
“ But it is not a long story.” 
“ Never mind; tell it to me.” \ 


“Yes, my child.” 

“Shall I tell you one?” 

“ Well, there was once a—cologne hottle—and I broke | 
it!” 


' nine times without being brought down. 


FACTS. 


_ Two hundred French cities are going to erect statues 
in honour of the late President Carnot. 


Hawkers in New York have to pay shop-keepers in 
front of whose houses they make ely pick es 


THE sheep is the only animal that is made vicious by 

tting. A young ram that is raised by hand. at the 

ouse, becomes buld and soon learns to attack cattle 
and persons. 

Our of four thousand workers in the sulphur mines 
in Sicily who were examined for the army not two 
hundred could pass muster, which stamps the occupa- 
tion as the most unhealthy known. 


THE earrings of the Italian peasant women indicate 
to the initiated from what part of the country their 
wearers come. The farther south the women ie the 
longer are their earrings, so that in the extreme south 
they nearly touch the shoulders, and in the far north 
they are quite short. 


FIFTEEN thousand pilgrims annually visit St. Baume, 
in Provence, not far Be Marseilles, where Mary 
Magdalene is said to have spent the last thirty years 
of her life. The legend runs that Mary Magdalene 
came from Judea in a small boat with Lazarus, Martha, 


| the two Marys, and Salome, bringing with them the 


body of St. Anne, the head of St. James the Less, and a 
‘ew bones of the innocents massacred by King Herod. 


LaRGE tracts of sand wastes are now being reclaimed 
alony the Welsh coast. The method adopted is very 
simple. Series of parallel fences ure put up seawards, 
closely interwoven with wires and furze, and spaces 
behind these posts are filled with earth, and road 
scrapings. In these various trees, such as sycamore, 
willow, pine, and alder are planted, while the ridges are 
oe with gorse and broom seed, and planted with 
DY. 

By spreading a layer of lycopodium powder upon the 
surface of a basin of water, it is possible to plunge the 
hand into the water without wetting it, as the lyco- 
podium powder prevents all contact of the water with 
the hand. This property of lycopodium is taken 


| advantage of by the Parisian dressmakers during the heat 


of summer; by rubbing it over their hands they prevent 
perspiration from attacking the delicate ribbons and the 
tine silk articles which they are constantly touching. 


A curious “cure” is exciting much interest in 
medical circles in Germany. A_twelvemonth ago a 
Bavarian cattle dealer was kicked by a horse, with the 
result that he became quite dumb. A day or two ago he 


' was riding a horse to its fate in the knacker’s yard when 


the animal began to plunge andgkick. The man, taken 
hy surprise, lost his head in the excitement, and after 


| afew moments began to talk and completely regaincd 


language, to the boundless astonishment of his friends. 


EXPERIMENTS have been made in Austria in order to 
test the likelihood of a balloon being hit when fired at. 
A captive balloon, at an altitude of about 4,265 feet, was 
fired at from a distance of 4,400 yards and was struck 
In a second 


| trial a captive balloon, at a height of about 2,625 fest, 


was fired at from 5.500 yards’ distance. A violent wind, 
causing the balloon to plunge a good deal, rendered the 
aim very difficult, and the balloon was not brought down 
until the fifty-sixth round. 


SomE interesting experiments have been made with 
the largest hydraulic testing machine in the world. It 
can exert a pressure of one million pounds. Beams 
such as are used for pillars in large buildings were 
crushed, not broken, lengthwise. piece of timber 
capable of sustaining eight thousand persons wascrushed 
like an eggshell when placed in the machine. The hest 
brick piers two feet square, columns of granite a foot 
square, and sandstone three feet square, are rround to 
powder with the greatest ease. The machine was 
designed for the purpose of pursuing investigations 


‘now being made by the Government of commercial 


woods grown in the United States. 

In Santa Clara County, California, there grows a 
weed called the rattlesnake weed. It is so named from 
the story that when rattlesnakes vet to fighting and 
bite each other, this weed. if eaten by them, will prevent 
death. It grows about six inches tall, has a red stalk and 
slender leaves. On the top of the stalk comes a head of 
flowers, and the sceds of these flowers are said to bu 
very annoying to one in paeinis through a mass of them, 
as they are furnished with sharp barbs, commonly ealled 
stickers. The early settlers, who had herds of sheep, 
always made their herdsmen carry with them a bottle of 
strony tea made of rattlesnake weed, and when any of 
the sheep were bitten they were drenched with this tea. 
This treatment was always effective. 


Therchy certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEELLY 


£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to Septombrr 2004, 1565 
and that theretore crery purchaser of PEARSONS WEERLY ig 
jusueed with this Compuny against Fatal Railway Accident to ther tat 


of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, vider the COV iticns Hamed Ge the 


compon On pige nh, 
Vee a 


Geneval Managev for the 
Orvan Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 


Well, then, I'll take them all in. 


SOMETHING PRETTY. 


Tue next time you have a chicken for dinner, sava 
one of the wish-bones, and try the simple trick which is 
here described. 


ELECTION BY BULLET. 
How a Sours AMERICAN REVOLUTION 18 MADE. 
BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


the professional patriot, and goes his try, 
iot, an ‘ore country, 
as long as he nae it, must be the happy bunting 


hief. 
Lon: the Tues said that there is nothin: much 
fe and » don’t 


L : ul Wind some strong thread several times about the 
think that anyone who knows the oe Y | extremities of the wish-bone, and tie the two end 
, Waex I left England on the 13th of February last to | will sce anything but truth in the remark. With equal | {ogether. Introduce a match between the two a sci 


make, as I anticipated, a quiet and peaceful journey | truth Peru has been called the richest and the poorest 
through what had once been the domains of the Incas 
in Peru, I had very little idea that my first landing on 
Peruvian soil would place me face to face with the 
horrors of a revolution which had then assumed propor- 
tions bdciaaly to be called a civil war. 

It is true that every now and then I had seen little 
three and four line paragraphs in the English papers to 
the effect that the insurgents in Peru ha occupied such 
and such a town, or had been driven out of somewhere 
else, and I thus knew that there was a revolution in 
Peru; but I had read and heard so much of the trivi- 
ality of the ave: South American revolution, that I 
put this one into the same category. and started fecling 
prety sure that what everyone, including the Peruvian 

onsul in London who vis¢d my passport, told me 
would prove correct, and that the revolution would have 
neti itself out before I got across the Isthmus of 

anama. ~ 

You may therefore imagine my astonishment and 
disgust when 1 laid my plans fore the British Consul in 
Panama, and he told me that it would be quite im sible 
for me to get into Peru: that the country was iterally 
ablaze with civil war from end to end: that Lima was 
beleaguered on all sides, and that the wisest and cheapest 
thing that I could do would be to go back to England 
by the next mail. Of course. I didu’t take the well- 
meant advice, although the Consul’s information was 
more than confirmed by all the news that arrived at 
Panama during the five days that I was waiting there 
for a south-bound steamer. 

Not a vessel came up the coast without bring- 
ing its story of battles, plunder, and_ruthless out- 
rages, I had, indeed, reached the West Coast when the 
revolution season was at its height. There was one 
going on in Columbia, though the only sign I saw of it 
was a band playing in the Plaza under a guard of 
soldiers with full cartridge belts, loaded rifles, and fixed 
bayonets. In Guayaquil. the commercial capital of 

uador, revolution, small pox, and yellow fever were 
doing their best to make the next census look foolish : 
Peru had a full blown civil war all to herself, and Chili 
and the Argentine were spoiling for a fight over the 
frontier question. 

When I ultimately reached Callao it was in a state of, 
siege, and it was quite manifest that the process of 
presidential election by bullet—which is the way the 
usually spell ballot in Spanish America—was in full 
swing. ly any authentic news had been permitted 
to reach Europe for several weeks. The means of com- 
munication to the outer world were still under the 
absolute control of the Government, and only manu- 
—~ factured details were allowed to pass through the post 
or over the cables. 

The first fact that I learnt.as soon as I got into con- 
versation with eye-witnesses of what had been going on, 
was that public sympathy was almost entirely with the 
revolutionists. In nine South American revolutions out 
of ten this is the case, much in the same way—though, 
as1 shall show, for very different reasons—as public 
sympathy in this country goes with the political party 
which has spent a few years in the cold shades of 
opposition. 

n most States of South America, politics are ten times 
more of a fraud than they are in Europe, and the op- 
portunities for making the fraud pay are tenfold 
greater. Manhood suffrage, combined with almost 
. universal ignorance and superstition, makes the bulk of 

j the people the easiest possible dupes of the arts of the 

professional politician, of which word the Spanish- | American revolution, for what has so far been true of 
American translation is patriot. Peru is equally true of every other State on the Con- 
‘As for public spirit, it is practically non-existant in | tinent, saving only Chile, which had such a terrific 
Pern. To us? a homely but expressive phrase, every- | lesson diving the Balmaceda_ rebellion that she has 
body is “on the make.” Nowhere is the air fuller of the | since that time learned the wisdom of keeping the peace 
catchwords of patriotism, nowhere do you hear louder | at home. 
professions of devotions to country, of popular liberty The cold truth of the matter is that the Peruvians are 
and triumphant democracy, and nowhere does this same | not fit to govern themselves. Their history since the 
democracy permit itself to be more ruthlessly and | independence has been the history of a series of tyrants 
sha mieleealy plundered than in Peru. and official burglars, and a population which bears 
Poor as the country is, and from personal observation I | oppression tamely for a time, and then rises in a frenz, 
am able to say that it is most miserably poor, there are | at the call of the first charlatan who comes along with 
always somehow millions of dollars to be stolen, and the | the catchwords of patriotism and liberty on his lips. 
patriot finds a way to steal them. It is the ever-present | Always duped, yet ever ready to be eee | again, reck- 
prospect of this plunder that is at once the reason and | less, apathetic, and improvident. the average Peru- 
the canse of South American revolutions. There is no | vian’s only idea of serving his country is to 
patriotism, no public spirit whatever in the conduct of | live on it, and in the nature of things such 
either party. It is u mere sordid struggle for the | a people can only be divided into two classes, the 
= spoils of a stupid and long-suffering people. robbers and the robbed. There is no public opinion 
The Government party fights to keep what it has got, | strong enough or sufficiently well educated to msure 
and to prolong its opportunities for stealing. The | purity of election or to control the conduct of those 
revolutionists fight to rob the robbers. and to yet a | elected to power. The service of the public means 
chance to rob on their own account. The individual | robbery of the public, and there is no appeal from the 
x BS : Peruvian is as nice a fellow as you would wish to meet: | tyranny of the popularly elected oppressors, save to the 
good-humoured. generous, and willing to take any | horrors of a revolution which seldom results in anything 
amount of trouble to serve or please the stranger within | better than a change of oppressors and the diversion of 
his gates, but collectively he is a perfect fool. He will | the public plunder into another sct of pockets. Next 
fight like a demon, or perhaps 1 should rather say a | week I shall attempt to show in some detail the modus 
4 savage, when the bullets once begin to fly, but as longas | operandi of election by bullet as I saw it in Peru and as 
there is peace, he is just a tame sheep that will stand | it was described to me by those who took an actual part 
still and let any smart charlatan sheer him. Such a! in the fighting. 


of thread, and turn in a circle several times until the 
thread is very tight and the ends of the wish-bone are 
drawn slightly together. If you let the match go it 
will describe a complete circle, and at the same time a 
curious optical illusion is effected. 

The rotary movement of the match is so uick that 
no eye can follow it, and it seems as though the free 
end of the match actually cleaved the wish-bone in 
passing from one side of it to the other. 

No matter how often the trick is done or how close 
the people are watching, the optical illusion will stili 
remain. Try it and see for yourselves. 


From this digression it will be gathered that aftera 
given party has been in power for a certain number of 
ears, and has done its worst, as it alwa, does ; when 
it becomes a question with people who have anything 
left to lose, whether they shall go on phd the ever- 
growing taxes and forced loans, or get out of the country 


———_—» 2 —___—_— 


WILLING TO WAIT QUIETLY. 


A coop story is told of one of the London music 
halls. The hall in question bore the unenviable reputa- 
tion of possessing absolutely the worst band in existence 
On a certain benefit night, 2 “star” had promised t: 
come down to do a “turn,” and in consequence tl: 
place was packed full. When the “star's” time ha! 
arrived, instead of that eaimed res peviee individuil, 
the perspiring manager came before the curtain, holding 
a telegram in his hand. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I regret to inform 
you that the ‘ Great Howler’ cannot—(storm of hisses) 
—possibly arrive for at least another quarter of an 
hour. (Great applause). In the meantime, the baud 
will play you a selection.” 

There was a dead silence for a brief moment; then a 
small boy in the gallery spoke up : 

“Mr. Smith! Mr. Smith!” he shrieked. “Don't let 
the band play, sir; we will be quiet, we will indeed,sir -” 


industries are languishing and 
no trade but robbery pays, then the time is ripe for a 
revolution. 

‘All that ia needed then is for the hour and the patriot 
to come, and as there are always half a dozen patriots 
or so hungering. either at home or in exile, for the spoils 
of government. there is seldom long to wait before the 
hour strikes. In Peru it was longer coming than usual, 
chiefly because the Peruvians hac such a terrible lesson 
during the Chilian war and the two years and nine 
months occupation by the Chilian ae that they had 
neither the encrgy to get up a revolution, nor any 
money left to be stolen. 

The Chilians set out with the deliberate intention of 
crippling Peru and they did it very thoroughly. They 
left nothing behind them that was worth taking away, 
and yet in spite of this, though their occupation only 
ended on the 8th of March, 1884, by 1894 Peru had 
sufficiently recovered herself to be able to indulge in a 
revolution which, as I was informed by the most com- 
petent authorities, cost her ten thousand lives and 
twenty million dollars, or two millions sterling, an 
expenditure which means more to Peru than a hundred 
millions would mean to thia country, Of this money 
only a comparatively small fraction was spent in the 
conduct of the war. By far the greater portion of it 
was stolen, first by the Government party and then by 
those who succeeded them. 

Mr. ex-President Caceres and his good lady are 
credited with about a million, most of which is invested 
in English securities. About a hundred thousand 
pounds may have been spent in the conduct of the war, 
and those of the president's lieutenants who got safely 
away could easily account for the balance if they chose 
to. 

Thus, for instance, Don Pedro Mas, who made his 
name a word of execration in the Cuzco district, got 
away into Bolivia when the game was up with some- 
thing like a hundred thousand pounds, every dollar of 
which had been gained by plunder. forced loans, avd 
contributions obtained under pain of torture, flogging, 
and imprisonment, and there 1s no doubt that his sub- 
ordinates could account for a sum not far short of his 
own plunder; at any rate, they left the district prac- 
tically drained of money. 

In ‘all the other towns on the coast and in the in- 
terior that I went through immediately after the revo- 
Iution I heard the same story of outrage and plunder, 
and in nearly every case the plunderers helonged to the 
Cacerista or Government party. 

I have here given the origins of every Spanish 
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MONEY BOXES WORTH HAVING. 


THE desire of the great banks of Europe is to accu- 
mulate gold, and they have been very successful. 

1. Bank of England: On the last day of May this 
institution had £36,050,000 in gold coin and bullion. 
This was nearly £4,000,000 more than it had at the 
beginning of this year. As sc page with a year ago, 
there is a oe of £7,000,000. As compared with two 
years ago there is a gain of £12,000,000. 

2 Bank of France: At the end of May this bank had 
£80,100,000 in gold. The bank has been losing gold of 
late, but nevertheless it holds £11,500.000 more than it 
had a year ago, and £14,000,000 more than in 1893. 

3. Austro-Hungarian Bank: Its supply of gold in 
May was larger t ever before—£20,000,000. ‘This is 
about twice t! supply @ year or two years ago, and is 
considerably more than three times what it had on hand 
in May, 1892. 

4. Taiperial German Bank: At the close of May th:: 
institution had £52,000,000 in gold coin and bulliv: 
The gain in a year has been £3,200,000, and in twu 
years £10,000,000. 

5. National Bank of Belgium: The gold in thi- 
institution has varied but little in years, but it is 
£4,600,000 now, which is £500,000 more than a yeur 


re 
3 


ago. 

°6. Netherlands Bank: Here, for the first time, v2 
find a decrease. This bank has £4,170,000 in gold, x- 
against £4,320,000 a year ago. But, as compared with 
two years ago, the bank has gained £1,000,000. 

7. Bank of Spain: This institution’s gold sup Diy 
changes but little from year to year. fe now tas 
£7,800,000, which is £80,000 more an a year ago. Its 
stock of silver has rapidly increased, more than doubling 
in two years. 

8, National Bank of Italy: The gold in the vaults of 
this institution in April was £11,600,000, a gain of 
£400,000 in a year. 

9. Bank of Russia: The gold supply in the Tsar’s 
bank was £6,300,000 in April, an increase of £4,((0,0-") 
in one year. 


iio 


Lar up. ror Reparrs.—His Mother: “What a:e 
you moping about the house for, Tommy? Why 
don’t you go over and 3 oan Charley Pinafore ¢ ” 
Tommy: “’Cause I played with Charle Pinafore 
yesterday, and I don’t s'pose he’s well enough yet.” 


——- ¢ =——_. 


Farner: “And what would you like to be, Temzy. 
when you grow up?” 

Tommy: “I'd like to be an artist, or a poet, or a 
musician, father.” 

Father (highly gratified): “These are difficult cail- 
ings, my son. But why would you like to choose one ct 
them ?’ 

Tommy (promptly) : “Because then I would vot have 
to get wy hair cut, father.” 


The first fruits of Mr. Gecrge Griffith’s recent travels are now appearing in SHORT STORIES in the form of a romance entitled **GOLDEN STAR.” 


~ 


WHAT WORRIED HER. 

Ir was the night before the wedding, and he was bid- 
ding her night, and softly whispered : “ To-morrow 
eve, my darling, we hep our journey as bride and 
bridegroom—pilgrims of life together; hand in hand 
we will journey down life’s rugged road. We shall 
want to set out with a glorious ep of faith, and 
hope, and courage, that neither of us may faint and fall 
by the wayside before the jowney is ended; will we not, 
CE, tet 

“I—I—oh, yes, to sure; only I really am so 
worried about ie train of my dress. "1 didn't hang at 
all nicely to-day when I tried the dress on and I'd die 
with mortification if it hung so at the wedding to- 
morrow. Go on with what you were saying, dear.” 


—————_—»>_ oa — 


A GOOD IDEA. 


In delivering a telegraphic messaze, why cannot the 
clerk at the receiving office rinz up on the telephone the 
verson to whom the message is addressed, and give him 
1is me by word of mouth? - 
In Sweden every man is on the telephone, and in 


future his telegraphic messages will le tranzmitted to | 


him by this source. 

Furthermore, the letters “ Rt.” \Rikstelefon) wil! be 
telegraphed free of charge. and the telegiuph office 
receiving the message will look up the address on the 
telephone register, and send it on. 

And although they charge less and do more under 
the changed conditions, the Government hope to save 
by the arrangement, as the number of messengers will 
Le reduced, and they expect to do more business. 


> fo 
A NOVELIST’S EXPERIENCE ON 
THE BENCH. 


Cases in which sensational literature has apparently 
led to the commissiun of showy crimes are common 
enough. Only the other day a magistrate was moved 
to make some strong remarks on those novelettes in the 
Ouida-and-whiskey-and-water style which enables Mary 
Jane to wallow in high life and villainy at the modest 
outlay of a few pence. 

A case which is reported, briefly and badly enough, 
in the Australian Jers shows that the bench may 
sometimes be at a disadvantage in pointing this paiti- 
cular kind of moral. An amateur bushranger, c:illed 
Splatt, “held up” a coach, which, however, got away 
unrobbed. 

Before a police magistrate Splatt pleaded that his 
imagination had been fired by reading ** Robbery Under 
Arms.” The magistrate was Mr. T. A. Browne, better 
known as “ Rolf Bolderwood,” author of the work in 
question. “The magistrate,” concludes the report, 
2 being convinced Splatt had no felonious intent, fined 
him £20.” 

The tantalisingly meagre account of the incident 
leaves us to imagine for ourselves the unction with 
which the prisoner must have alluded to his worship’s 
ndmirable novel, of which he (prisoner) had formed as 
hizh an opinion as Mr. Gladstone. 


oO io 


NARROW SQUEAKS. 


THe Turkish Government has a chronic hatred of 
facts, and newspapers are always forbidden to publish 
statistics of an earthquake when one occurs. Still, 
many incidents get passed from mouth to mouth, and 
nmong those which occurred during the last earthquake 
in Constantinople, the following go to show how 
miraculous are some of the escapes. 

In one instance several firemen were stationed on 
watch at the top of a tower more than two hundred feet 
high. They stuck to their post, although the tower 
swayed like a flagstaff, and when the fires broke out 
after the overthrow of dwellings they gave the signals 
as usual. 

Another case of a similar sort was thet of a minaret- 
builder who had gone up to the top of a minaret to 
remove a conical cap which the first shock had thrown 
rskew. While he was there another shock occurred 
and there was another panic in the strects. 

His assistants, who were in one of the galleries of the 
minargt, began to run down stairs, and the mosque 
gervants below shouted to him to come down; but he 
stayed where he was. 

“If this is going to fall,” he said, “ it will fall before I 
can get out of it,” and he proceeded with his work. 

Two men were walking together. A Turk met them, 
and as is not unusual when a Turk incets foreigners, 


he pushes in between them, instead of turning to one 
ie) 


side. At that instant a stone fell from the building 
above them, and hit the Turk, who fell dead between 
the two horrified foreigners. 

But the most marvellous escape was that of a boy 
three years-old. He was running along the strect at 
the base of the city wall just as one of the ancient 
towers was overthrown. When the dust cleared away 
he was discovered pinned to the ground hy great stones, 
lying on his skirts on each side of him, but he himsclf 
quite unhurt. 


Are ycu a reader of GUILTY GOLD? If sa, you will be doubl 
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A GRATEFUL JURY. 


“TT is not worth while for me to occupy your time, 
gentlemen,” said the counsel for the defendant. “The 
case is as plain as it can be; but my client has paid me 
three guineas to defend him, and as an honest man I 
ought to do something to earn the money. I can goon 
with a speech six hours long if—” 

He paused a moment, took a drink of water, scanned 
the faces of the ic Scape and proceeded 

“If necessary. But rather than bore you with a six 

hours’ speech, gentlemen, in a case where the law and 
evidence are so plainly on the side of my client, the 
defendant, I will turn it over to you without another 


word, and give him back his money if your verdict goes 
against him.” 

Without leaving the box, the grateful jury found in 
favour of the defendant. 


ee 
SAFER THAN LIGHTNING RODS. 


Eacu day adds some new virtues to the long list of 
thoge already credited to the pneumatic tyre. Tie latest 
of these is that the wheels of a bicycle being encircled 
by a band of indiarubber and dry air—which 1s a perfect 
| insulator—the rider is completely insulated from the 
| earth, and, consequently, is impervious to the attacks of 

the electric fluid. ; 

Anyone who suffers from nervousness during a 
thunderstorm has now only to go into the dining-room 
or the cellar, and seat himself’ upon the saddle of a 
pneumatic-tyre bicycle, to be perfectly safe from light- 
ning stroke. As the chances of a man on abicycle being 
struck by lightning have been caref ully calculated to be 
about one in a billion, there will, of course, be some 
pessimists who will deny that this newly-discovered 
virtue of the pneumatic tyre amounts to very much. 


———— 


A BIT OF KNOWLEDGE FOR HER. 


AN interesting sight in the eyes of a visitor is an 
hour or two spent in a glass works. Whilst an old lady 
was spending a week in one of our Yorkshire 


facture of bottles. 

Whilst evidently delighted with the various proces:es 
passed through by a well-known receptacle for aerated 
waters, she seemed glean attracted by the “ blowing.” 

In company with ber guide, one of the managers, she 
yazed intently at the men as they took the moulds con- 
taining molten glass, and, with distended cheeks, blew 
through a long iron tube into the mould. 

After adjusting her old-fashioned spectacles and 
assmning a striking attitude by throwing up Loth her | 
hands, she exclaimed : * Well, I've often thowt they must 
hev ‘ard work to put gassy air infd ginger beer, but I 
nivver thought they blawed it in iv that way afore.” 


_——»}-———_- 
TRAINING THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


Ir may not be generally known that locomotives 
intended for express trains require as much training, 
in their way, for fast running as do race horses. 

When an engine intended for express purposes is 
taken out of the shops to be placed on the line, instead 
of putting it to the work it is intended for at once, it is 
mm for two or three weeks on some one of the local 
branches, in order to train it. su to speak, for fast 
running. 

By this means all the various | carings and delicate 
machinery connected with the running gear become 
settled to their work; for, should anything about the 
new machine not work harmoniously, there is ample 
time to adjust the defect. 

Usually the new engine proves troublesome on account 
of its propensity to make fast time. and at almost every | 
station the train is found to bea little ahead of schedule 
time, and must wait for from ten seconds to a minute. 


oo 


WHAT BALLOONING COSTS. 


THE flying-machine eraze seems to have given a fillip | 
to ballooning. 
, The following is from a balloon-miker’s recent price- | 
ist : | 
Balloon of 20,000 enbic fect capacity. of the Dest , 
balloon fabric, Italian hemp netting. improved valve, ° 
lasket-car, grapnel, with ropes, and ten ballast lacs. 
| ascending power equal to two passengers and two! 
| hundredweight ballast, price £180. 
Ditto of 30,000 cubic feet capacity. ascending power | 
| equal to three passengers and proportionate weight of | 
ballast. price €150, 

Ditto of 40,090 cubic feet capacity, five passengers, 
price €175. 

Ditto of 60,000 cubic feet capacity. seven passensers, 
price £200, 

The balloons used for advertising, such as are often 
to be seen floating over London, cost from €20 to £40, 
according to size. They are wound down by means of 
windlasses. 


starting in SHORT STORIES next week. 


A FRENCHWOMAN’S BATH. 


A Frencuwoman takes a bath of twenty minutes, 
length, a cold shower bath of five minutes’ after that 
and then a rest of half an hour. 

After this her throat and neck are sprayed with eider 
flower water or violet water and gently rubbed unti! the 
surface has a clear ivory hue. 


Scented orris powder is then rubbed into the hair and 
carefully brushed out again, leaving a faint fragrance: 
im 


ible of attainment by any other process. 
delicate cream is rubbed over the es and smoothed 
off again after ten minutes, obliterating every wrinkle 
and care line, every trace of weariness, and then madame 
is ready to be dressed. 

Madame Bernhardt makes the water for her tepid 
bath milky with sweet odours, of which cven ber wad 
does not know the secret. 
--—_— 


ECONOMISING BAIT. 


“I went fishing in Devonshire,” said Mr. Fairly 
Truthfull, “and caught the biggest string of ce!s that I 
ever saw. There is the tandem eel that you have all 
heard of. When they go down or up the stream from 
their quarters for the winter or summer they go iu 
single file, one behind the other, like the primeval man. 
They leave exactly six inches of space between their 
noses and the tail of the eel in front. When an eel 
sees that the fellow ahead is lengthening his space he 
jumps ahead, and seizing the tail of the offender in his 
mouth, pulls him back into place. 

“T dropped my hook down right in front of astring of 
those fenlen eels, and the bait was accepted, and I 
jerked out the ecl. The one behind, sceing that the 
fellow ahead was running away, obeyed his instructions 
and seized his tail to pull him back, and 80 also did the 
one behind, and so on to the last one, and I pulled 
them out hand over hand till I had a great mss of 
slippery eels about me.” 


-—efo— -- 
HATCHING DUCKS’ 
EGGS. 


NOVELTY IN 


Coxsut Scott mentions a curious expat from 


towns, she accepted an invitation to witness the manu- | Swatow, ducks’ eggs, which he has obeerved on steame: 4 
| bound south for Bangkok and the Straits. 


They have, 
for the most part, been incubated to within a few days 
of hatching. 

They are brought on bvard the steamers in shallow 
baskets in large nuntlers. In the baskets they are 


; aranged in layers two or three deep, each layer care- 


fully covered and surrounded with soft Chinese paper. 
No sort of artificial heat is applied to them. 

The baskets are placed anywhere about the deck. «r 
slung to the awning supports. The soft paper and t-é 
heat of the climate as the vessel runs south are sufficient 
to preserve the newly-hatched ducklings from injury, 
and not only so, but before the vessels reach their 
destination most of the eggs are hatched out, and, in 
licu of the eggs that are shipped, hundreds of young 
ducks are landed at Singapore or Bangkok “all doing 
well and thris ing.” 

—— ee 


UGLY LADY KILLERS. 


THe illustrious men in history who have kindled in 
women’s hearts inextinguishable passions have been, as 
arule, plain, Julius Cesar, as great a victor over the 
fair sex as over his own, was far from beautiful. He 
had distemper in his head, Plutarch tells us, and was 
subject to epilepsy. Yet, when a mere stripling. before 
his fame in Rome, girls of his own age sighed for hin, 
and mature women longed for his love. 

Sir Phillip Sydney, the accepted pattern of Elizabethan 


chivalry, whom women of all ages adored, was plain to a 
degree of ugliness. He fascinated hy his mind, not his 


person. ag 

Paul Scarron, the comic poet. renowned in his dey, 
and hardly remembered now, dazzled the imaginations 
and controlled t'e sensibilities of some of the finest 
women in France during the reins of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. Nature had been miserly to him as respects 
his person. even hefure disease had made him a wretched 
cripple. Even then he had no trouble in winning the 
yommg and jovely woman who, as Madame de Maintenon, 
subsequently su jjugated the most fastidious and fickle 
of French kings. 

Baron Trenek was a great favourite with the senti- 
mental sisterhood; and yet he was cheated of attractive 
fesiures, owing all his emotional suecess, as he onve 
wrote, to his uncompromising ugliness, There are 
many records. beside his own interesting memoirs, vf 
how, when he sought to win women, they were incon. 
tinently won. 

Voltnire, with all his cleverness, would never hie 
been chosen as a typical lover. He was ugly of feature, 


| but capable of delighting women notwithstandins bi- 


uuliness. 

‘Rousseau was plain, and his manner awkward. Thre 
was nothing in his appearance to charin it Womaa’s ere; 
nevertheless, he was a most successful lover. 

John Wilckes was admitted, even by himscl!, to be 
the ugliest man in all England, but no woman hiom he 
chose to address could resist him. 


interested in THE QUEEN OF NIGHT, a striking story by the same author, 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE KORE PaRTICULARLY FCR Larite. 


IsorEr will be glad to anewer, in this gage, queeticns of 
general interest upon hoveehold matters. e0 for ar space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home NOTES. 


a 


° which your children demand ma 
Ginger Pop \~ made at bome as follies : 
Pour a pice of boiling water on one pound of loaf 
sugar, add one ounce of cream of tartar, and half an 
ounce of root ginger. When nearly cold add a spoonful 
of yeast. Strain and bottle it, and in six hours it will 
be fit to use. (Reply to J.S. N.) 
Fleas, 


To Exterminate Moths, and 


; freely scatter lime powder (such as is 
Bluckbeetles cued for putting on bright steel, with 


oil) on the floors, into all cracks, cupboards, wherever 
the objectionable creatures congregate. Powdered 
borax may be used with lime powder. These ingredients 
are both cheap and efficient. (Reply to H. D.C.) 

Fo Clean a Macintosh ee eau 
and with soft water and soa, using a scrubbing brush, 
go carefully over it, and by degrees all the mud stains 
will bo removed. Rinse by passing through clear soft 
water, and hang on a line in the shade todry. The 
stains on the cloth may be rubbed with ppirits of 
turpentine or ammonia. (Reply to CHARLOTTE.) 


When Lifting your Small Children 


use both hands, and place them so as to clasp the body 
about the waist or hips, and the body should be raised 
without any force being exerted upon the arms. The 
arms of children are not intended to serve as handles for 
lifting or carrying. Strains, such as you speak of, dislo- 
cations, and fractures causing deformities, result from 
careless handling. (Reply to ELIse.) 

makes 


Tusty Fried Bacon and Cabbage , 


dinner course during hot weather when meat is difficult 
to keep. First boil some nice cabbaye, drain very dry 
and chop. Fry some rashers of bacon, and put on a hot 
dish. P. the chopped cabbage in the fryiny-pan, fry 
it in the bacon fat, and place round the rashers. Pour 
about a tablespoonful of vineyar into the pan, and give 
it a good boil up, then pour over the bacon. This is a 
tasty wholesome dish which costs little. 


+g Which you wish to use for pillows 
The Feathers wna hens should be picked over, 
all sharp ends cut off, and the down torn off the 
feathers, so as to throw away the quill. Place the 
feathers in large bags made of newspapers, and bake 
every night in a cool oven for about a week. Huve well 
waxed ticking pillow-slips ready, fill them with the 
feathers, scatter a little | sk doh borax over, and sew up. 
Even your moth-eaten feathers, if well picked over and 
treated as above, will be found perfectly nice. (Reply to 
Isaac.) : 
Walnuts may be Preserved hed ee 
these recipes: (1) Have some earthenware jars, place 
the walnuts in layers, with a little dried salt, cover the 
jars closely, and stand in a damp pantry. When you 
wish to use the nuts, wash them well in cold water and 
pet on asieve to drain. (2) Have small casks, or stout 
xes, place a layer of dry sand at the bottom, arrauge 
a gies of walnuts, which have been dried in the air, on 
it, then another layer of sand, and so on, until the box 
is full. Set the box in a dry place, and the nuts will 
keep good till the spring. I am very glad to hear that 
ou have found my advice so useful. (Reply to 
Be ANSTEY.) 


é = invariably sells well at first, but 

Anything New ¢or the demand to imcrease as 
the article becomes known is a sure proof of its excel- 
lence. That is the reason of the 
enormous sale of the “Isobel 
Ideal” Machine, and 
wonder, for 


small 
who would not 

possess one of these little 
- treasures, which will make up 
anything from a ‘kerchief to a 
counterpane. For the very small 
sum of £1 ls. 6d, it will be 
delivered to the nearest railway 
station, provided the purchaser 
lives in the United Kingdom. The 
stitch is chain, and the stand packs 
flat, by undoing a few nuts, ete. 
For convenience of those of my 
readers who live in London or 
its suburbs, I may mention that I 
shall be very pleased to show the 
machine to anyone who cares to call at these offices 
between the hours of Y a.m. and 6 p.m.—Saturdays (and, 
of course, Sundays) excepted—when they can see all its 
merits for themselves. 
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3 hange the position of your 
When Sewing, boty now and then for the 
sake of rest. 


As you are Tormented with Mice, 
lace pieces of camphor about in cupboirds near their 
oles and you will speedily banish the little animals. 


(Reply to Janet.) 
: When the whites of 

Keeping Broken Eyg8. eggs “Obl, te is. 
quired, the yolks may be kept perfectly for several days 
if put into a basin and covered over with a plate or cover, 
so as to exelude the air. 

In Cases of Contagious Disease, M' car. 
pets and bed hangings, as these would readily harbour 
the germs of the disease. Keep the sick room quiet. 
and have plenty of fresh air, though avoiding draughts 


era A ve retty way to serve 
Salad Sercing. saind. fox dinner or lunch, is to 
hollow out as many tomatoes as there are guests. Fill 


each with salad (chicken, potato, or any variety), adding " 


a spoonful of cream salad dressing. Serve each ona 
lettuce leaf. The contrast thus obtained has a very 
pretty effect, and looks most appetising. 


Your Hair should be Washed . 


month in soft water, after being well rubbed all over the 
scalp with the following mixture: Beat up the yolk of 
an egg in one pint of warm water, in which a small lum 

of rook ammonia has been dissolved, and a teaspoonfa 
of salt. This mixture should be well rubbed into the 
hair and scalp, and then all rinsed with the tepid, soft 


water. I should strongly urge you not to use soap. 
(Reply to P. STAPLES.) 
How to Use up Cold Potatoes tion thave 


often had asked me lately. Ths following will, I hope, 
therefore, be useful. Place the potatoes in the oven 
just to warm through, and then mash with a little 
butter, pepper and salt, and form into balls the size of 
an orange. Roll in breadcrumbs, put a little dripping 
in each ball, and bake for about three-quarters of an 
hour, or till a nice brown. It is a great improvement 
to beat up an egg with the potato when you have one to 


spare. 
Apple Bannock Pudding. Fe, aa 
apples into slices. Have some slices of bread three- 
uarters of an inch thick. - Grease a pie-dish and lay a 
slice of bread on it; on this oe a thick layer of 
apples, a little powdered clove, and a few pieces of 
butter. Cover with more bread, and so on till the dish 
is full. Pour over all one pint of milk, beaten up with 
one egg. Bake for an hour in a steady oven, or longer 
if the apples are not gooked enough. Twm out when 
cold and pour custard round. ; 


Two Ways of Preserving Roan 
Berries for Decorative Purposes. ee 
earthenware jar, and fill it with strong salt and water. 
Place the berries in this and tie down closely. In this 
way the beautiful berries may be kept till Christmas. 
(2) Make some good clear gum and paint the berries all 
over with this, so as to make them adhere to the stalks. 
Sealing-wax the ends where cut from the tree, and 
place the sprays in a tin box till required for use. 
(Reply to ANx10US.) 


An Evcellent Fish Pudding ™*Y be made 


as follows :— 
Grease a cake tin, and shake browned bread crumbs 
round it so as to form a thin layer. Mince an onion 
very finely, and add to ata good tea nful of 
cho; parsley, and cook in a saucepan with half ovnce 
of dripping. Shred the fish finely, and add it to the 
fried onion and parser Take the pan off the fire, and 
stir in two ounces of bread crumbs, half a gill of milk, 
the yolks of two, and the white of one egg, well beaten. 
Beat all the mixture lightly together, pour it into the 
cake tin, and bake about three-quarters of an hour. 
Turn out to serve, and pour melted butter, flavoured 
with anchovy sauce, round. 

A Raspberry Cream woe ie alge 
thick cream with oa the same quantity of new milk 
till stiff. Dissolve an ounce of best gelatine in a 
gill of water, and three ounces of sugar. Take some 
raspberry jelly, heat it just enough to make it slightly 
liquid, and strain it through muslin gradually into the 
cream, which should be stirred meanwhile. When the 
sugar and gelatine are dissolved and cooled, add them 
slowly to the cream, after straining. The gelatine 
should be only i warm enough to make it pass 
through the muslin,.or it will turn the whole cream. 
Continue stirring slowly till almost set, then pour into 
. wetted mould, and leave till cold and set. (Ieply to 

MES.) 
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Stains of Elderberry Juice oo 
moved by rubbing them with salt and a little soft water. 
ee SES hould be washed and k 

. . shou was and kneaded 

Rancid Butter well in new milk to sweeten it. 
The acid causing the rancidity is soluble in milk. After. 
wards the butter should be washed in cold spring 


water. 

To Wash Lamp Chimneys. ey mea 
pieces, dip into water which has a little ammonia dis- 
solved in it, and wash the lampchimneys. Just rinse, 
drain dry, and polish with a leather. 


To Prevent your Hair from Falling Off, 
wet the scalp twice each week with salt and water. This 
treatment should only be kept up for three or four 
weeks. (Reply to TWENTY.) 


A Remedy Recommended for Ring. 
is to paint the spot with strong tincture of 
worm iodine. The hair should be cut off for an inch 
round the spots, and carbolic ointment applied to the 
scalp. Children suffering from ringworm should be 
allowed to live out of doors as much as possible, and 
they should take a simple tonic, suci as steel wine, 
twice daily. (Reply to ANx1oUS MOTHER.) 
‘ou require is made as follows, 
The Lemonade znd Ge will keep for several 
weeks: Boil together one quart of boiling water, one 
sliced lemon, and one pound and a Cle’ of lump 
sugar for a few moments. When nearly cold add half 
an ounce of citric acid and one teaspoonful of essence 
of ginger. Two tablespoonfuls of this added to a 
tumblerful of soda-water will make a deliciously cooling 


drink. ' 4 
. are and core 

Two Good Apple Puddings. jalt-a-dozen 
large apples, add a little lemon peel, four cloves, and 
sugar to taste. Stew till tender, then add two ounces 
of butter, and set aside to cool. Grease a piecdich 
scatter breadcrumbs over it, pour in the apple, anda 
thick layer of breadcrumbs on the top, scatter bits of 
butter over, and bake slowly for an hour. Turn out to 
serve. The addition of two well-beaten eggs to the 
apples just before ee into the dish will prove 
a greut addition to the dish 

Vegetable Marrow and Cheese ape 
savoury dish. Peel a marrow, cut it in half lengthwise, 
and remove the seeds. Lay the two pieces of marrow 
in a saucepan with sufficient water, or stock, to cover it, 
and boil gently for a quarter of an hour. In a small 
saucepan put one ounce of butter, mixed smoothly with 
one tablespoonful of flour, two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, and a teacupful of gravy. il the sauce for 
five minutes whilst stirring, and pour it over the marrow, 
which has been well drained; scatter browned bread- 
crumbs over, and serve very hot. 


* JJ Will be found a very good substi- 
Plum Pickle tute for red currant jelly with 


roast meat, when a change is desired. Take six pounds 
of the long blue autumn plums, the last to come on 
the markets. Rub each with a cloth, and prick in 
several places with a coarse needle. Boil one quart of 
vineyar for twenty minutes with one pound of sugar, a 
dessertspoonful of cloves, five blades of mace, and three- 
quarters of an ounce of cinnamon. Strain the vinegar, 
and whilst still very hot pour it over the plums, and 
stand for twenty-four hours. Next day boil the vinegar, 
and again pour it on the fruit. Put all over the fire to 
simmer for a few moments, until the plums are tender 
and cracked, but still whole. : 


Place the pickle in well dried 
jars, and tie down with bladder 
whilst warm. : 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion &110 0 
Double ” ” ‘a $38 . 8 OO 
Full page inside, facing rage of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion eae ae ae . 70 00 
Half page ” ” ” $9 oe 35 00 
Quarter page ,, 7 n woe + 1710 0 
BZighth page __,, ” ” mie oo 815 0 
Tenth page i 1 va ww « F OOD 
Front page, whole Pv eS ~ 90 00 
” half... ase oo tee a 45 00 
” quarter 0.0 2.0 we 22100 
os eighth... ick SiN . 11 50 
All spaces atore one-tenth of a page ave charged at per page rate. 
Black Blocks ave charged 25 per. cent, ectva. All advertisements ave 
subject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thursdau, 


September 5, if intended for the Issue on sale September 14 and datel 
September 21. The Proprictors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on 
order, All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement 
Manaycr, “‘ Pearson's Weekly’ Offices, Henvietta Street, London, W.C. 
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TWENTY-FOUR, MEDICINE ae Eade specific for the female sex, and in mencure| About fourteen years ago Mrs. Thompson contracted 

BOTTLES x care from worry, overwork, or excesses. Genuine | a severe cold, which rapidly developed into rheumatism 

. = in pink-wrapped boxes, bearing in red letters the | of the most acute kind. She was known all over the 

| full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People; | neighbourhood as one of the greatest sufferers in 


A REMARKABLE Srozryr. 


Tue facts surrounding the following case are widely 
known, and the NorrincHam Darty Express reporter 
who investigated them went to Mrs. Ann Tyler, a well- 
known an 


relied upon. 
This genial 


years since we first noticed how ill my daughter, 


‘Elizabeth Ann, began to look. She was then twenty, | 


and although she had not ailed up till then, she had to 
leave her situation and come home. She was as white 
as death, and used to look like a ghost going about. 


“ Of course, we took her to tle dcctor, and he said ' 
she was suffering from anemia. She had four-and- | 


twenty bottles of medicine from him. ‘She'll go into a 
consumption if 
she’s not seen 
to,’ the doctor 
said,” added 
Mrs. ‘T'yler. 
“ Her breathing 
was now very 
lad, and she 
coughed a good 
dev! in the 
mornings. One 
day, about 
February last, I 


of a miraculous 


cure at Carlby, near Lincoln. It is stated that a woman | 


who was at one time waiting for death was able, thanks 
to a new discovery, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, to go about again in as good health as ever, and 
even to do her household work. 

“T sent off to London fora box at once,” continued 
Mrs. Tyler, “and before she had taken one box my 
daughter said: ‘I’m sure I feel better, mother.’ I advised 
her to get some more and stick to them, but when she 
had had three boxes she was not like the same girl. 
She had got quite a colour, and is now quite well. She 
has no cough, and no difficulty with her breathing. Of 
course, we told people what had cured her, and now 
several of the neighbours are taking the Pills. A young 
girl at Aslockton is also taking them, and they are 
doing her a lot of good.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peuple are the best 
possible tonic. They cure influenza, rheumatism, 
sciatica, neuralgia, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, etc. 
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your Clothing. 

SEND TO-DAY 
THE LIMERICK 

CLOTHING FACTORY 


Fan Fron 
or gapicatof 
And Instructions 
for Self-Measuring. 

SUITS 
From 24s. 6d. 


IRISH TWEEDS 
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All Goods Carriage Paid. 
Fit Guaranteed or 
Money Returned. 
Bankers: 


case! pape! 1-95, now ready.  15n, 
ni mention this Fe out year Send Penny Stam 
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THE LIMERICK CLOTHING FACTORY Lta, |C4™ BELL & CO. Y ical ¥ Eoecrument Makers: 


LIMBBICK. 116 


ted resident of Scarrington, Notts, . 
and obtained information which can be thoroughly , 


and intelligent lady said: “ It is four | 


1 
saw an account | 


SUMMER MUSIC 
Save 30 per cent. 00 | For the SEASIDE, The GARDEN, Tho PICNIC. 


PBELL’S God Hedal 
CaP EELS et ODEONS 


The eolemn Psatm, the soal- 
stirring Hymn, the cheerful 


CINE TEE Cue out this and send 6.0 tor the amount. 
MOST WEAR. Eithersent ca: riage paid in Gt. Britain & Ireland. 


100,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
thampion Mviodeon Player 


Established sOyeara, Beware of worthless imitations. | retailer will be sent ou application to the Sole 


i sold by chemists; also by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A CLEARING= 
HOUSE MAN. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of that enterprising paper. the 
LeEps SaTURDAY JOURNAL, relates a_ perfectly 
authenticated cure in the case of a Railway Clearing- 
house man, Mr. Arthur Benn, living at 42, Domestic 
Street, Holbeck, Leeds. 

Mr. Benn had a stroke of paralysis in its most 
intractable form—locomotor ataxy—had been both an 
| in an out patient at the Leeds Infizmary (where inquiries 
were made by the reporter on the subject), and was 
pronounced not merely incurable, but doomed to a 
futher development of liv 
lower limbs, and utterly helpless, the palsy was creeping 
upwards to the anna, so that he would soon be unable to 
move hand or foot. But Mr. Benn, the incurable, bas 
, heen cured. Theimpossible has been achieved. Locv- 
‘ motorataxy bas heen cured. The reperter saw this hope- 

less cripple run up and down stairs as if notbing had 
‘ever been the matter. This impossibility of the old 
science has been accomplished by the use of Dr. 


extraordinary effects fill the papers with “ modern 
| miracles.” 

The reporter did not take the case on trust. He 
obtained confirmation from —niwnerous — impartial 
witnesses, including Mr. W. Benn, brother of the 
patient, who said that he had never expected him to 
recover from the fearful malady which for two years 
had rendered him helpless. Just before he commenced 
to take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills the doctor told him he 


spreading to the upper parts of the body. The doctor 
could not prevent the arms from becoming affected, 


rest of his life in b 
—_--—. fj ——_—- ame 
A MINER’S WIFE TORTURED. 


WE recently had occasion (writes a WAKEFIELD 
Express reporter) to visit the coal-mining district of 
New Sharlston, and at No. 30, Crossley Street, Sharlston, 
met Mrs. Thompson, wife of a miner, who told an extra- 
ordinary tale of sufferings. 


INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD! 


It supersedes Raw Suet, Lard, and Cooking 


Frying and Cooking. 

31 It is made from best fresh English Beef Suet 
»}only. Saves trouble of Chopping. Always 
OF | ready for use. One pound xoes as furas two 
pounds of Raw Suet. It is always sweet. 


Digestible an& Wholesome.—-Dr, G. Bowman, 


Absolutely Purve.—P. A. Estcount, Analyst. 


ALL GROCERS AND PROVISION 
DEALEES. 


On receipt of 8d. (stamps) a sample 1-1), box 
will be forwarded, or address of nearest 


Derort, 21, 


sing death. Paralysed in the | 


Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, the remedy whose | 


never need expect to walk again. The paralysis was |; 


‘ and poor Benn Hed growny forebodings of spending the | 


eS A PERFECT PANACEA. 
AL ’ An immediate 
meea|ELLON S ett 


Butter, for Puddings, Cakes, Pie-Crust, CRYSTAL 


Clean and Stainless, 
Clear as Crystal. 


se A“ Vade Mecum” for Nurses. 


From all Chemists and Druggists, and at 
the ELLON’S CRYSTAL BALM CO.'s P. W. 


England; unable to move without aid, and tormented 
day and night by the most poignant anguish of body 
and limb. She had the greatest difficulty in moving 
about the house with two sticks or crutches. Her 
appetite failed, and she became a mere shadow of her 
former _ self, 
her weight 
falling off to 
the extent of 
nearly three 
stone. Mra. 
Thompson's 
condition he- 
came serious, 
and much 
sympathy was 
elicited on her 
behalf, but 
even the skill 
of the best 
! local doctors had not the desired effect. At a heavy 
expense the bath treatinent was tried in succession at 
Buxton, Matlock, Askern, and Harrogate—and all in 
vain. The tortures continued, and Mrs. Thompson 
beyan to despair, and to think that her case was hope- 
less or incurable. One day Mrs. Thompson purchased 
a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, « 
| remedy not like other medicine, which has cured some very 
obstinate cases. Erom the time she commenced to take 
them she gradually improved. To-day she is in far 
better health than she has been for the last thirteen 
years. No doubt there are certain people (says the 
WAKEFIELD Express) who will designate this “an 
advertising puif ;”” but we can assure our readers, on the 
authority of our reporter, and on the evidence of many 
of the residents in Sharlston, that the above statement 
is literally true and not erg jee Mrs. Thompson 
i said: “I feel thankful that.I was ever led by the good 
| hand of God to try this marvellous remedy. I have eon- 
| tinued taking the Pills, my appetite has improved, my 
weight has gone up from six stone ten pounds to about 
nine stone.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills cure rheumatism. neural yzi:', 
locomotor ataxy, St. Vitus’ dance, nervous headache, 
and prostration ; diseases of the blood, such as serofula, 
chronic erysipelas, etc.; restore pis and sallow com- 
»lexions to the glow of health. Sold by chemists, and 
i Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn 

iaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d., 
in wooden boxes with pink wrapper; senuine 
only with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. 


Burns, Scalds, 
Wounds, 
Sprains, Stings, . well 
Bites, and Spots. 
A specific for 
Rheumatic 
Affections, 
Eczema, Ery- 
sipelas, and In- 
flammation 

from any cause. 
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dire janufacturers, 


also Electro-plate and Cutlery, 


experience 


apply for particulara. 


DO YOU EVER BUY 
WATCHES or JEWELLERY? 


EXCELSIOR SILYER WATCH 19s. 


Wonderful timekeepers, strone 


€ 
SPLENDID ek pears E,ele- 


A MONTH'S FREE TERIAL. 
All MONEY RETURNED ifNOT APPROVED 
ERY AT A SHOP. 


ham supplies the world with Jewellery. 1,5.0 engrav- 
ings in our catalogue of Rings, Chains, Brooches, &<., 


NO OLD-FASHIONED EXTRAVACANT PRICES. 
WATCH CLUBS, —Menarers who have, had 
er coda usualy considered 
Great St. Helen's, London, E.C. experience Ot a Watch Ciubs by other Brae, shout 
Testimonials, &c., on application. 


Prices, 1'1}, 29, and 46 per Bottle. | G- LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 


123 & 125, BRISTOL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ee 
a as ” 4 Are the 
Bordcrea. Hem-stitehed. Collars, Ladies’ eae per gon caniensiles MOCRLatT ; J UNO “i CYCLES Very Best 
t oo n 1 + 4! & z. * 
CAMBRI Chitdren’s fia , ee LINEN Cute for Yadion or Usntiemen from HUGON & CO., LTD., VAPOUR LAMP. = FAAS 
jacdies’, len’, 2! \ tent. Road- 
7 Gents’, Gents’, 3/1 Pendleton, Manchester. ; p n cout ) iter 
trect ri U No Dirt!! u 
ane. COLLARS, CUFFS we ment Ee 
Manu- t] 1 Instantaneons Lighting. JUNO 
facturers Shirts, Bert quality Long Cloth, with 4.fold Linen 9. No Wick Trimming. tases 
Senna Fronts, 35 G per 4 dos, (to measure 2/- extra). ; 3, Light given beats or and” 
Prices—5/-, 7.6, 10/-, 126, 15 -, und 9 Youth's 


post free 6d, extra. 
Otnen Patterss.— Nisht, Cirhiges TUS ; 
Lamps, &e. Mlustrated Catalogues, free to] .™ Once fur 
Weiders of Mouson's Weekly from the JIU SOcivarahd vsludoe to all, METROPOLITAS 
Mconlight Lamp Co., Fenwick Chambers, Liverpool | MACHINISTS’ CO.,LTD.,75 & 78. B t 
ED 


London, B.C ~ N.B.—Brery JUNO 
GIVEN AWAY, svostiicanen'sttars, 


és fle BL 


Your Namo, your Monogram, bottle of Endorsing Tok. 
7 2 Teds x and Brush. for &l., post 
fr h Marking Ink, 1a. 3d.]|, Story & Clark, Bell, 
. ver I’en and Pencil Case, Lmith, and D'Alumine’s 
from 2} guineas. Ten years’ warran’y, 
packing and carriage free on ppproral. b 
Pest. Ueyeara) 01, Finsbury Pavement, Ci. 


DMOoOUSTACEKIESS. 
SPLENDUD, SILKY, tei 


[= HANDKERCHIEF S|: any SHIRTS. | 


Lists 
Post Free. Journal, 
(By Special Appointments to the Queen and Empress Frederick of Germany.) 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


PAT. ROYALTY. 
| it TEETH on VULCANITE, 2s. Gd.each, wp: por 
(pie «= 


5,000 
or lower set, £21, Best quality, 4s. cach, upper 
An inventicn protected for £1. Hand- 


SIMBRELLAS or lower, £2. Completed in four hours wien 
book ** How to Patent an Invention,” required. Repairing or elterations in two 
iving full particulars, forms, &c., free at 2/Geach.| hours, ‘Teeth on platinum, 78. 6d. cach, 

m Hvucurs & Yona, ‘ Putent A Direct from the | On 18. gold, 15e., Pia dealin 6d., extraction, 
Editors” to the principal newspapers, A Manujacturer, | 13+» painless, by gus, 
23, Coleman Street, London, E.C, Estub- bi 


Houre 10 till 7, Satardaye 10 till & 
lished 1829, Inventors assisted in work- 


emhim STANTON, CITT 


PEOPLE'S DENTIST. 
$35, STRAND (Opposite Somerset House). 


ing or selling inventions. 


& ing or setlinzinventions 
PRINT YOUR OWN i 


BSsAU LINE. 


UMB: 
REGISTERED. 
| Ladies’orGente 


Cards, Circulars, &c. The ill grow in a fw 

i a. ° P = - scars of 

4-Guinea Printing i euenas wat 15 years 0 

gf for home or business use, \ «ial i " sau. ‘i ; : te ee peur 

<<, Type setting ensy, full printed : Endorsing and Indclible Inks, ! : MADE of A, RATEAU, 

~ (2 i x if : re dr |iland-printing Appliances, & t SPECIALIST, Ne. 115, 

. iN Pace instructions. ve xy’ Al t at ie,  Suce the usual price. Send for Li b Ane 

Y= Make Mo’ Prin‘ for . wanted. CAI 10N cs OLY ~ Send 16, 
Others! Send Stampfor Illus- et delicate skin. | Tabe the Trad ‘ 


n covers) Is, 3d., ~ ~ Penny Stamps, and sou 
D 4 4] ame will receive onc Box, post 
iid, vith instructions. 


trated List of presses, type, paper, cards, &c., to 


Economy Press Co., 842g, Strand, London. 


London, W.C. “A genuine Hair 4 i ; 
Restorer, absolutely unrivalled." LONDON, N. 2 


See en 


THE UNLIMITED MAIL, 


PENKNIVES are offered to the aut cipro who forward 
the most ingenious sugg: stions for disposing of a cp 
of P.W., of course, after it has been read aa ¢ digested. 
Thus, for instance, one of our most regular subscribers 
uses his copy asachest protector! Suggestio: 6 in 
envelopes nurked “ Ingenious” to reach this office by 
Tuestay, September 10th. 


R. P. F. asks: “ Why are some seas blye and others 

green under the same atmospheric conditions?” 
— The innumerable shades of blue and 
green which constitute what may be called the natural 
colour of sea water are que to a greater or lesser pro- 
portion of salt held in solution. The «ppearance of 
intense blue is the result of the presen-e of large 
qu. ntitivs of saline matter which ch.nges to a bluish 
green or actual green us the water becomes more 
fresh. 


NUMEROUS correspondents have been kind enough to 
point cut that liquorice can be grown in England—a 
fa-t which I should be surprised to hear that anyone 
ever Coubted. The plant is cultivated in almost 
every partof the world. At Pontefract the celcbrated 
“Pomfret” cakes are made of an extract from the 
roots. 


AsI pore out a few weeks ago, ladies in China may 
not be photographed. I was not therefore surpriged 
to receive the portrait of one who had _ been. he 
correspondent who has kindly forwarded this curiosity 
for my insp *etion, ‘informs me that the lady is con- 
sidered a great beauty in her own comtry. I should 
never have suspected this myself. She is one of two 
wives, aud their husband with sound yood sense will 
never permit both of them to be in the sume house 
ut the same time. 


Aprojos of a recent reply, H. N. W. writes : 

The Maori, a rapidly disappearin 
Liutice as wellax mtheory. ‘hey do not think it right for one 
Man to possess mnere property than another; in fact, property 
changes hands so often that a man cannot tell a week beforehand 
who will be the owner of his canoe, blanket, or mat, or even the 
house in which he lives. The great principle appears to be to 
keep property in’ circulation—the oftener, in fact, it changes 
hands the better. A man’s relations have the first claim; his 
friends and relatives the next. No one, bowever, would presume 
to assert a chim to the property of another execpt in accordance 
with the ancient law of marn, which decides the right of owner- 
ship. Should a greit misfortune overtake a man, such as the 
ceath of his favourite child, his relatives are allowed to dis- 
possess him of all bis geods, and if needs be of the very roof 
which shelters him. He must pay for the honour conferred on 
him by being specially leoked down upou by the gods. When 
everything be possesses is taken from hija, he is treated with the 
Jnost profound respect, aud becomes a inau of great importance 
in his own community, ‘To favour him still further he is heaten 
ulme-t to death with clubs. Mnru law, however, says that he may 
not be killed. He is expected to defend himself with his spear, 
Mut is, at the same time, forbidden to treat the officers too severely. 
The moment blood is drawn he must stop. To be victorious is 
against the law. 


THE paragraph immortalising the bird wLo built her 
nest in the buffer of a railway carriage has brought 
several other instances of the same kind under m 
notice. In fact, the little centre hole with whic 
some buffers are prsiced appears to be a common 
resort for birds. Possibly it is on the principle that 
an express train is the safest -place in the world. 
J. E. N. informs me that he once found a nest of the 
Blue Tit in the buffer of a G.W.R. truck, containin 
three eygs, but the motber hud apparently deserte 
them. At another time he found a Wagtail’s nest in 
a truck load of coal. E. W. also discovered a nest in 
the buffer of a van unloading at Llanelly. 


J. M. B. writes: 


You mention in a recent issue the phenomenon of a fountain on 
fire. Kight vears ago you might have seen the river Clyde at 
Bothwell Bridge in flames. 1t was suggested at the tine that an 
accumulation of natural gas beneath the bed of the river was 
escaping through the water. How it was first iguited nobody 
knows. Possibly it may have been the action of the sun. Atuil 
events, there was the river on tire, and it burned merrily fora 
week, attructing thousands of spectators. 


race, are communists in 


SuRALTERN.—An army correspondent sends me rather 
an anusing story: “A few weeks the Colonel 
of the —th received an invitation to diuner from a 
certain lady who shall be nameless. He accepted, but, 
unfortunately, when on the point of starting, a 
sudden attack of penile him relinquish his 
purpose. So he wrote a letter of apology, called his 
servant—an_ Irishman, by the way—and said: 
‘O'Meara, I want you to deliver this letter to 
Madame ————, and then go and fetch my dinner.’ 
The servant arrived at the lady's house, delivered his 
messige, and stood as rigid asa statue. ‘There is no 
answer,’ said Madame ae you please 
ma‘am,’ said the soldier, ‘ the Colonel told me to fetch 
his dinner.’ Thinking there was probably some joke 
on foot, the lady gave the necessary instructions, and 
ten minutes later the servant started back, loaded 
with tempting dishes and a bottle of champagne, 
which he was to serve at dessert. ‘Can such good 
things, as these come out of a barrack,’ thought the 
Colonel. Over the soup he began slowly to recover 
his appetite. The side dishes made him ravenous. 
With entrées his pain disappeared. He was 


IF 


—— at the roast meat, dumfounded at the 
hogs li wee eee ink > be 
champagne a an exp! 

given, and the wha story came out. . The Colonel 
was in despair. Finally he gave his servant a 
sovereign, told him to buy a bouquet of flowers and 
to take them round at once to Madame 
with his compliments. An hour later and the man 
O’Meaza returned, and deposited two half-sovereigus 
in front of the Colonel. ‘ What's this for?’ he asked. 
‘The lady paid for the flowers,’ said the honest soldier. 
Madame , on receiving the flowers, had given 
him ten shillings as a tip. whereuponjhe said, hastily : 
‘It’s not ten shillings, if you plehse, ma‘am, its 1 
pound.’ The Colonel is now confired to his bed, 
and thé subaltern who writes aske what I should 
advise him to do. On the whole I should 
advise him to stay just where he is! 


ScEPTICAL enys: 


I should like to inform R. B., who writes on Astrology in 
Pearson's Weekly of 13th July, 1895 that 1 was born on the 24th 
October, and very naturally took some interest in is poston 
tions. T have, however, entircly failed to trace any difference in 
my usual very even course of life during the month of July. What, 
1 wonder, has been the experience of your other readers ¢ 


“A Youna Lapy Reaver” informs me that she 
suffers from somnambulism, and is continually 
finding herself, uot only in a very awkward, but in 
very dangerous situations. Do 1 know of a cure? 

I can only recommend my correspondent 

to sew up her night-dress at the bottom, and the 

sleeves. This generally puts an end to any midnight 
escapades. 


O. C. Jswrites: 


May I venture to point ont how extremely unsatisfactory is 
Rey ly 2586 (Which portion of the body is naturally | ast sensitive 
to heat 2). It points out traly enough that the sensations of heat 
and touch are not identical, und quotes the back and front of the 
hands asa good example, but then comes to the illogical vonclu- 
sion tht the back of the thighs are the least sensitive to heat 
because they are the least sensitive to touch! ‘The logical con- 
clusion, if the analogy of the hand is used as an argument, would 
he that the front of the thighs are the least seusitive to heat. 
The argument is certainly not strong enough to upset the com- 
mon text-book statement (e.g., Michiel Foster's * Physiology ”’) 
that the legs are the least sensitive part. Common experience, 
too, tells us that people often sit over the fire until the skin over 
the shin iv- discoloured without apparent discomfort ; and who 
can bath in very cold water without noticing that he can go as 
deep us his knees without distress, but that the cold water on his 
thighs makes him gusp for breath. 


A BacHELor recently wrote to 2 married gentleman 

of his acquaintance asking him to dinner, and suggest- 
ing supper at the Savoy after the theutre. In accept- 
ing, the friend wrote W. P. in one corner of the letter, 
and A BacHELOR wants to know what the weather 
has to do with going to a theatre. 
BACHELOR is mistaken. te is not Weather Permitting, 
but Wife Permitting, his married friend means. 
Husbands have taken to putting it in this way 
nowadays. 


ARIEGE asks: “Where are Jews-harps made?” 
Chiefly, I believe, in the village of 
Boccorio, which seems to have been the seat of the 
industry since the sixteenth century. A good work- 
man can make seven dozen in a day, and, simple as 
the little instruments are, no less than twenty tools 
are employed in their manufacture, including anvil, 
hammers, tongs, and so on. There are, moreover, 
twenty-four distinct operations. 


Wot p it not be a wise plan if the heroes and heroines 
of novels or characters in dramatic works were dis- 
tinguished by numbers instead of names? Writers 
are continual 

rsonal and 

ot long ago it may be remem 
committed suicide because a well-known dramatist 
quite unconsciously called his heroine after her, and 
equally uncontciously proceeded to fit her character 
and her very sad history tothe nume. A very similar 
accident has befallen me. Some weeks ayo I pub- 
lished a piece of fiction entitled, if I remember 

Auipeek “The Hen Question.” The hero was a Mr. 

Schneider, of Tooting, who bought a gun to shoot his 

neighbours’ chickens. I have now received the fol- 

lowing letter from Mr. H. J. Schneider, turncock to the 

Lambeth Water Works Company, of 2, Carnwell 

Street, Tooting Graveney. : 

My name, sir, is introduced in a most unjustifiable mamer in a 
recent issue of your paper. I ndmit that 1 own a garden, and that 
several of my neighbours keep hens, but they have never 
trespassed on my property, and the tale of the bought gun 
and stuffed hens is entirely imaginary. I consider I have every 
right to complain of the annoyance thus caused. Added to this, 
I am almost certain to be called to account by my superior 
officers, especially when they read the statement ‘that for a 
week or more Mr. Schneider has kept at his post, neglecting his 
business, and using lunguage of o nature that will not admit of 
publication.’”’ I strongly object to being held up to ridicule in 
your columns, and call upon you for a prompt and complete 
disclaimer iu so far as I am concerned in the matter. 

I hasten to apologise, and to assure Mr. Schneider 

that it was nothing more than a coincidence. Had I 

been aware of his existence, nothing would have 

induced me to insert the article until I had put our 

Mr. Schneider in another parish. But I was not. 

The whole affair is most unfortunate, and I hope I 

may be forgiven. 


YOU SEE IT IN P.W., 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


e. | D. T.P. has seen the statement made that 


M being hauled over the coals for being | 
or taking other peoples names in vain. | 
ved a poor lady | 


| 


and stuttering are not terms. But the 

vactically denote the exme tafirmity. If there in any 
Fistinction it is that stuttering is a vicious utterance 
manifested by frequent repetition of initial or other 
elementary sounds, while stammering covers the whole 
defect—the hesitation, glide, stop, holding on to the 
sound, as well as repeating it. 


T. R. E. asks: “ What are the functions of the Metro. 
politan Asylums Board?” Few people 
could give an off-hand answer to this question. They 
have a vague idca that the Board has control of the 
insane inhabitants of London. Of. the real nature 
and extent of the duties with which the Board is 
intrusted they know nothing. To quote the chair. 
man, it occupies a position the importance of which 
the great mass of the outside public can scarcely be 
said to have adequately realised. As a matter of fact 
they have control of four imbecile asylums, nine larye 
fever hospitals, two smallpox establishments, four 
ambulance stations, three wharves, four ambulance 
steamers, and a training ship for 600 boys. The 
number of boys who enter the Royal Navy from the 
Exmouth is considerably in excess of the aggreguts 
number of similar entries from all the other trainin 
ships in the United Kingdom. The annual expendi- 
ture of the Board is about £600,000. The daily cost 
of maintaining imbeciles seems to be rather over 
6d., smallpox and fever patients rather over 9d., an:l 
the boys on board the Exmouth nearly 11d. 


THERE has been a falling-off this week in the subscrip- 
tions tu the F.A.F. I hope it is merely one of thox» 
little fits of depression to which we are all subject it 
times. Satisfactory as our qpesent totul is, I shall be 
extremely glad to receive further donations. The 
more ahildred we are able to send away the more seem 
to spring up who have not yet had even a one day's 
outing—even nine-pennyworth of pleasure in a year. 
I have received a cheque for £8 2s., which has been 
kindly sent by Messrs. 8. Fitton and Son to cover the 
expenses for a party of 200. September 6th will be 
the * Hovis Bread” day. 


HAVE much pleasure in announcing another collect- 
ing competit on which will close on September 12th. 
To the reader of P.W. who collects the largest 
amount for the F.A.F. before that date will be given 
a Guinea Set of Pottery by the Pearson's Pottery Co., 
of Hanley, Staffs. The second prize is an Automatic 
Golf Caddie, value one yuinea, presented by Messrs. 
T. Walters and Co., of 77, Chevies Mews, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W. The third and fourth 
prizes, Ewbank Carpet Sweepers, value ]2s. each, ure 
given by Messrs. Entwisle and Kenyon, Accrington. 
Amount Previously Acknowledged - £2,109 12a,', 01a. 
H. M. H.,, 1s. d.: J. M. R._8., 1s. cd.; J. H. (Oxford), 18, 64.; J. R. and 
GR, 1a. ud.: A Widow, 28.; F. B., 58.5" ys. ;'* le : 
R. Keyte, Is. 6. ; Edith Simmonds, 1s. 
Ronee 638.3 reams 1s.; Well bd 


Is. od: 


Sat 
Cc. 
3s.; E. 
io and 


Jo! 

. McEleny, 

Mesers. 8. 
-» 108. ; A 
itew 


28. td.; Leslie, Kathleen, and wilted, 
Wro:,4d.: Dick Herbert, 1s. od.; Win: Fitton 
-9 Md 
2a. Gd; 
3a.; Molly, 
23. éd ; J. E. Blackmore, 
East 3 A 


Saved From Hol day, 28. 6d.; J 


Collected: 


Silvio, 1s.; Culver House, Winchester, per W. H. Pooley, 8. ®id.; J. T. 
Thurston, 6s.; Florence Stel, 108.; Employees, Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcombe & Co., £5 b¢. M1; Miss Jefferson (Penzance), lus. ; J. T. Brovks, 
8s, 7d.: Pitsmoor Bievele Clab, Shoffield, rer A. G. Johnston, 21; Sergeauts 
Mess, Ist Vol. Batt. Lincolnshire Regiment, Tarmouth, per Colour-Sergeant 
8. M. Peace, lus. 6d.; Gertrade and Harry As:on (proceeds ot wdren’s 
Concert’, Js. : Impromptu Concert of 88. Duke of Lavea-ter, 168. . 3 Mrs. 
Reynole Children, 108.; Pupls of West Croydon School, 5s. 
Denison, 78.; Claude and Gordon Cooper, 6s. 6.; Por:smuuth Road C.C. 
Omaya, Is. 7d. ; Mabel Tilaley and Dai-y ‘Todd, £1 10s. ; H. J.C! 
Jennie Foxon, Is. ; Mra. E. mpson (Kimberley), €2 1s. 6d. ; W. 3 
F. Wilmot ' Aldeburgh, 193.: W. H. Longadon’s Seven o'clock Service. 

H. Hall, 2s. ¢d.: A.C. T., 98. Sd: L. and C. Jones, 
2 6d. ; The Larkhall Tavern, 19a. ; Miss M. Glover, xs. : 
Ted Bradley ua.: Sergeants’ Meas, Royal Artillery, Hong Ko: £1 128. tl.; 
exander, 74. 3d.: Hilary M: Wilkins, 3a. 9d. ; Wr Gr, 7s. id. ; My 
Sweetheart, Louse, 5:.; M. R. Benanden, 52. vid. : C. H. Sharman, 68. Gd. ; 
L. Powell, ‘15s. 7d.; Mary, George, H Ida, and Dacre, on the Sands at 
S:arboro’, 158.; J. W.D. heeler, 53. 9d. ; Btray Coppers, 6s. 9d. 


Grand (P.W.) Total . £2,155 13s. 8d. 


“* Commission,” i 18.3 


POSTAL RATES. 


) eteees) ' | Isobel's Isobel" 
"All post free, Pearson’s Home ; Short | if : pists 
3 aia ; Weekly. Notes. Stories. forhitd'n pis ee 
| Tre hoo TS 1 ' 
One Year | 88 js 8) 0 rh 8. D. Ca a 
HalfYewr' 4 4/44/33 |26/ 26 | 
3 Months | 22|2 2 | 1 8 per year.| per year. 
me ae ee 


Offices: Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 
Registered Telegrapnic Address— 

“Humoursome, Lonpon.” 
Messrs. R. A. THOMPSON & Co., are our Sole Agen 


tn Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Montreal 
and Cape Town. 


P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 
248, Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed and poblished by C., Antnun Ppansom, at Pearson’e Weck!» 
uildings, Henrietta Streot, London, W.Q. 


IT’S SO. 


| & 


Woe 7, 1805. Bt ll WEEELY. 


- i ee ee {With VENUS SOAP for your Helpmate -you will sa 
Rubbing, have Clothes Whiter, and Home Brighter. 


SOAP DOES 
THE WORK- 


(A SIGNAL SUCCESS. 


“Tis not in mortals to command success, but we'll do more, do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it." 


VENUS SOAP 
THE PEARSON POTTERY GO, l= se smcser oun, su toon sao tat 


Washing quickly and effectually. 


HANLE pe MAKES LINENS SPOTLESSLY WHITE. 
Are selling fast the most wonderfal Package of Crockery in the World. 


» 
” SOAP FOR THE . 


Sold hy all Grocers and Go-operative Stores. 


100 Pieces 


__for 11s, | Cream. 


REALLY GENUINE, 


JABERT 


In patent air-tight tins, 


A beautiful Dinner Service of 50 pieces is inteed Worth the Guinea alone, consequently} i. =~ - 12 = ° ANU F 
a charming China Tea Service and a useful Collection of Crockery are given FOR NOTHING. fl i >) nS ¥ a = CAL: 
Thousands sold all over the World. Everybody not only satisfied but amazed at the quantity 2S © Ne Bir wax * . " LT. 


Including tin & postage. 


and quality given. 

The Secret of the Success.—The Pearson Pottery Company are manufacturers, not middle- 
men like many other advertisers. The Pearson Potteries have nearly 2,000ft. frontage to the town 
of Hanley. 

Hundreds of these packages are applied for as Wedding or Birthday Presents. And what 
more useful present can be given? Every item is useful. 


re: 
Purchase D Direct Aad Save all 
Manufacturers wrapey BiAss 


NEWEST DESIGNS! 


In all first-class qualitiesin | 
i 
' 


MRS. CONYERS, 


Kilkhampton, Stratton, ing 
N. Devon. q TRUSS "cO.. aan FRANC isco, 


. Mention this paper 


SAXONY, CHEVIOT, HARRIS, 


And other ‘weeds, 


a averciones er aa Se app |S ) LADIES’ DRESSES. MANTLES, &c. 


k the 
not overloo add: Led with every order epaid. Patterns post free 


jage 
fact that caress in goid;and iw Sevelvoer «|| ROBERTS, SOMERVILLE & CO., 
igh } SCOTCH TWEED MANUFACTURERS, 
| GALASHIELS, N.B.: 
' AGENTS WANTED. 


The Thirty Shilling Bazaar Parcel fs 
Selling Well. 


APPYPrLuyT AT Owowm®. 
ae 


is one of the 


BEST & CHEAPEST 
‘| ADVERTISING 
MEDIUMS. 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 


TRENCH’S REM EDY 


ae for Partionlars. You will nover regret it. Freedom from breakage ruarantecd. —_ FET IMMEDIATE Seen 

Bena Card iil uttersto the” "1 wee of eh ~"S% ees : PE RMANENT CURE! 

a eatione i. ble ‘ : sf y) Be What some Ludependeat Witnesses say: 
Hanager. oF. a E S - v. [nauisG, Monk. The Rev. E. Peacock, 
; Pope : Joven Vicuruge, Vicar of Nether-Exe, 

eee } eieeetes 3 _Wolverianyton: ; Devon: 
, 4 f our patient hus 

| ES SEA VIRBE bail, no stiashe since ies a ee 


he beun your medi-" Remedy, as* 

cine. 

Rev. Tupor Rourrs, Delhevinye.’ 

Seacombe, Liverpool: Rev. J. Bovntos, 

“The results have, Winsford, Cheshire 
m most sutis- ‘T have seen wonder. 

fuctory.”’ . ful reauits.” 


ug ix 
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[arcer TINS 3°6°& 15 
——$_—————— 
I SEEPCCCCS SORES OO OOS weg 


We have large 
: REMNANTS. quantity of beaatttal 
Serge 
Remnants in Black and atieoos rs. te su uitabie 


y E Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Under- 
ee an All Black, all Biue Ail Grey or mized é 


Write for Circular ‘aad Pul! “Pas stienlars to 


THE MANAGER, REMEDY DEPOT, 


Strong and rergrad Jewelled, 
engraved as shown or polished Shows f 3 brad may be had if 
fifth Bootie Wears like REAL YER, Com irogiriico st a . i " 3 Price & = per Bundle, Carriage Paid. 


33, Sth. Frederick St., Dublin. 
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THE WEW HOKIDAY -ARPAABET. 
is for ANGLING, Oh! sie filled with bliss. 
(A for the Aches BEECHAWM’S PILLS an dismiss.) 
is for: BATHING, of all fun the king. 
(B- for the, Bloom BEECHAWM’S PILLS always bring.) 
is for COACHING, o’er mountains afar. ; . 
(C for Convenient, BEECHAWM’S PILLS ever are.) 
is for DANCING, by bright ‘lectric light. 
(D for Dyspepsia BEECHAMWM’S :PILLS ‘on put right.) 
for ENJOYMENT, of every kind. 
(E for Expedient BEECHAM’S PILLS you will find.) 
for ‘FLIRTATION S—so oft doomed to vanish. 
(F for the Faintings that BEECHAW’ Ss PILLS banish.) 
is for GOLFING, on earth the best game. 
(G for the Guinea of BEECHAM’S PILLS fame.) 
- is for? H APPINESS, health will ensure. — a. 
(Hi for the ‘Headache BEECHAM’S PILLS: always cure.) 
is for INNOCENT —ve ever are that. 
(I for’ Insomnia BEECHAWM’S PILLS «an combat.) 
is fr JOURNEYS, ‘by sea, ‘lake, and land. 
(J for the Tay BEECHAWM’S PILLS will command.) 
is_ ee KISSES—a few _on. thie sly. ee , 
(K it for Kep BEESCHAM’S, PILLS always by) 
is for ‘LOVEMAKING, delights’ never dying: 
(L is for Langour: BEECHAW’S PILLS can send aie 
is for MUSIC, each day on the pier. 
(M is for Matrons who hold BEECHAW’ S PILLS dear.) . 
is for NOVELS, to read at your ease.. 
(N Yor the Nightmare BEECHAM’S PILLS ean appease) 
for the OCEAN, alive night and day. 
(O for Obstructions BEECHAM’S PILLS clear away.) 
is for PICNICS, for pleasure in quest. 
P ‘stands for Pills, BEECHAM’S PILLS are the best.) 
for QUEEN'S WEATHER, ‘that. all” may’ go well. 
(Q for the Qualmishness: BEECHAM’S PILLS quell.) 
js for ROWING, for young mien the thing 
(R for Relief BEECHAM'S PILLS quickly bring.) 
is a SWITCHBACK, the fun of the age 
(S is for Sickness. BEECHAM'’S: PILLS | soon aneunge,) 
is ee TENNIS, the game to allure. 
CT for the Trembling BEECHAM'S PILLS always cure) 
is for UNDER THE: AWNING # nig 
‘(U for Unfitness: BEECHAM’S PILLS som ie right. 
"ie for VALLEYS .and wide ‘wealth of view. ~ 
WY for the Vatigo, BEECHAM?’S. PHLS s0on- subdue.) 
for WHEELING, whith thousands love well. 
(W for Weariness BEECHAM’S PILLS dispel.) 
is, for XTRAS you find in your bill. - 
. (XK stands for ’Xcellent BEECHAM'S PILLS ati.) 
is for YACHTI NG, grand sport here revealed. 


(Y¥ for:the Youth BEECHAM’S PILLS. quickly. yield.) 
for the ZOO, for. young folks just the thing 


-(Z for the Zest BEECHAM’S. PILLS ever bis eg 
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